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22 MILLION READERS CAT BE WRONG 


REMINDER! "The Technique of the Novel" in the half-price edition for writers, $1.75, is still available. Orders filled by return mail 


PROSPERING CARTOONIST STARTS HIS CAREER WITH 
A SOUND UNDERSTANDING OF HIS AUDIENCE. 
WE STUDIED BOYS AND THEIR INTERESTS 















GOSH, I JUST DO GEE, ED DODD, | MY FRIEND, oe GOSH, MR. UZZELL, 
MARK TRAIL, WHAT HOW CAN You / THOMAS / > WHO TAUGHT 
HOw |S IT My BOSS, THINK UP UZZELL , you 
YOU GET IN ED DODD, ALL THOSE HELPED 
SO MANY Bi = ADVENTURES 
WONDERFUL FOR 
ADVENTURES? MARK TRAIL? 
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Authors of novels, writers of stories, scribes at work in radio, movie and TV | 
studios, hear me! A few years ago Ed Dodd came to me with his gift for drawing | 


and his desire to collect with a comic strip. “A good strip,” said Ed, “is a good 
story and I want mine to appeal to youngsters. I can do the drawing but I want 
to be sure I know what a good story is, what specifically a good story for boys 
is. I've been told you can give me the training I need. Let me have it!” 

This is the kind of intelligence that is itself talent. I let him have it. He sent 
me his plans. I took them apart for him and we put them together. We discussed 
boys, their peculiar interests; we sorted out suitable from unsuitable subjects, 
we worked with character, drama, action. After doing considerable study Ed 
went out to sell his idea. He made a syndicate connection, and now 250 papers 
in the United States, Canada, and eight foreign countries with their 22,000,000 
readers follow his Mark Trail’s adventures. And this week Ed writes me and 
thanks me for my part in his success. 

The moral for you, no matter what kind of creative work interests you, is 
this: the way to success in creative writing remains a secret to many writers 
because they haven't Ed Dodd’s astuteness about the value of criticism and 
training. Question: do you know how to plan your work? If not, how do you 
expect to work your plan? 

Do these blunt remarks stir you to sit down and write me what's what? OK, 


let's have it. I'll read your letter and reply immediately. If you want to know | 


more about Mrs. Uzzell and me and about how we work with writers, ask for 
our free “Literary Services” pamphlet. 

If you want to make a fast start, send us a manuscript for appraisal. Our 
fees are moderate: $6 for an Editorial Appraisal (salability or not and why), 
$12 for a Collaborative Criticism (blue-penciling, replotting, if necessary). These 
fees apply to manuscripts up to 5000 words. For each additional thousand or 
fraction, $1. Novel criticism rates on request. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL © CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER © OKLAHOMA 
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$1,000 For Play On Life Of Macfadden 
Sir: 

Bernarr Macfadden Foundation, Inc. of New 
York City offers $1,000 for the best three-act 
play on the life of Bernarr Macfadden. 

Three biographies on Mr. Macfadden are ob- 
tainable through the Foundation Book Depart- 
ment if not in your local library: The True Story 
of Bernarr Macfadden, by Fulton Oursler; 
Bernarr Macfadden—A Study In Success, by 
Clement Wood; Chats With the Macfadden 
Family, by Grace Perkins; also a short report of 
his life in Who’s Who. Informative articles on 
Mr. Macfadden appeared in Reader’s Digest for 
July, 1951; New Yorker Magazine for October 
14, 21 and 28, 1950; Saturday Evening Post for 
June 21 and 28, 1941. 

Mr. Macfadden will be the sole judge and his 
decision will be final. The author of the winning 
play will receive a percentage of all earnings, in 
addition to the $1,000 cash prize. Closing date 
of contest: December 31, 1951. Submit your 
play, typewritten, with return prepaid envelope, 
to: 

Pray DEPARTMENT, 

Bernarr Macfadden Foundation, 
News Building, 220 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


$50 First Sale 
Sir: 

I have just sold my first story to Classmate 
for $50. I think it was Somerset Maugham who 
said that if you haven’t sold anything by the 
time you’re 30 you should give up. I was 30 
August 21st. All I can say is—Holy Cow, that 
was close! 

EpirH WILson MACEFIELD, 
606 Columbia Street, 
Seattle 4, Wash. 


Obviously ! 
Sir: 

Finally it has happened to me! For five years 
I’ve been getiing my stuff in the magazines, but 
today I spotted an obviously intelligent and dis- 
criminating gentleman engrossed in one of my 
yarns. He was sitting on a bench in the bus 
terminal avidly—yes, that’s the word—reading 
my Saga piece, “The Breaking of Midnight.” 

No, I didn’t announce myself as the author. 
I just dropped a blessing on his bald head and 
walked out of the terminal on a cloud. 

Norman B. WILTseEy, 
3 Ackerman Street, 
Rochester 9, N. Y. 


The Warrer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, Published b 
$2.50 the year. Vol. 31, No. 10. Entered as second class matter, April 2 
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Ridicutous suggestion? Not if you area 
manuscript-mutilator! If the editor has 
to plough through smudges, amateurish 
erasures, and furry over-typing, your 
chances for success are cut in half. 

Don’t sign your own rejection slip. Use 
Eaton’s Corrasable Bond... the famous 
paper with the patented surface. You can 
erase without a trace... using a pencil 
eraser! Not just words but entire para- 
graphs can be wiped out — cleanly and 
smoothly. ...Eaton’s Corrasable is more 
than a paper; it’s the “author’s bond.” 

Your stationer will be glad to give you 
a demonstration. Or a dime and the cou- 
pon below will bring you generous sam- 
ples to prove to yourself Corrasable’s 
erasable “magic.” 


CORRASABLE sae, 
BOND Nee? 






Made only by 





EATON PAPER CORP., Dept. J, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Here is a dime.~ Please send me a 15-sheet 
sample of Corrasable Bond, 


Name 





Street 





City State 
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the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. Monthly, 
i, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O., USA’ 








The Grimmest Guy In The World 
Sir: 

Jules Archer’s attempt (in the August 
“Forum”) to low-rate O. Henry reminds me of 
what the guide at the Louvre told another such 
guy who sneered at Mona Lisa. “Hmf!” said the 
guy, “why all the fuss about that picture?” The 
Frenchman replied coldly: “Sir, the picture is 
not on trial, you are.” 

And Archer didn’t have to crow over Mathieu. 
He should have waited a while; Mathieu will 
probably disagree with himself about the value 
of trick or twist endings. For myself, I assume no 
two editors agree (unless one works for the 
other) and no one editor, taken on different days 
or at different times on one day, agrees with 
himself. 

I’ve been tempted for years to shy an article 
at the Dicest, but it would be more cynical 
than my friend Tom Thursday’s “Over the Pulps 
to the Poorhouse.” Tom and I agree on very 
little, but at last meeting we did agree that Clar- 
ence Darrow took words out of a pro writer’s 
mouth when he replied to a lady who gushed 
that she didn’t know how to thank him: 
“Madam, the Phoenicians anticipated your prob- 
lem years ago. They invented money.” The best 
test of a yarn is the answer to: “Where did you 
sell it and for how much?” Sir Walter Scott, 
Rudyard Kipling, and Sid Porter (O. Henry) 
are tops on my list, not only because they wrote 
good literature, but because they sold everything 
they wrote. 

Curr R. Mosier, 
6845 Tamiami Canal Road, 
Miami, Florida. 


e¢ Now that we’re prepared, let’s see that article. 
W. D. readers can take anything.—Ed. 


One-Act Play Contest 
Sir: 

The Tacoma Theatre Guild of Tacoma, 
Wash., is announcing its second one-act play- 
writing contest for original, unpublished and un- 
produced plays by Northwest authors. Cash 
prizes, Samuel A. Perkins Awards, will be: First 
prize, $50; second prize, $25; third prize, $15; 
fourth prize, $10. 

The contest is open to anyone residing in the 
states of Washington, Oregon, Montana and 
Idaho. There is no restriction as to material se- 
lection. A writer may enter as many scripts as he 
likes. The closing date of the contest is October 
30, 1951. 

The Theatre Guild will produce the winning 
plays on the stage of the South Tacoma Com- 
munity Center some time during the season fol- 
lowing the close of the contest. For further con- 
test rules or entry blanks, contact 

Mrs. Irvine SELDEN, 
Route 10, Box 673, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Book House Looking For New Talent 
Sir: 

We publish book-length manuscripts only, and 
in the case of fiction will consider anything from 
50,000 words up. We have been successful re- 
cently with historical and contemporary novels, 
and are always in search of new talent. We also 
publish biographies, popular books on any topics 
of current interest, belles-lettres, medical and 
nursing texts, books on music and the drama, 
and a few selected children’s books. 

Payment is on a royalty basis, and we generally 
include in our contracts an advance on royalties, 
payable on signature. We do not ordinarily buy 
photographs, though in some cases, where an 
author is unable to supply illustrations for his 
book, we pay fees for the right to use photo- 
graphs. 

Usually it takes us from three weeks to a month 
to get reports and to reach a decision on manu- 
scripts. In the case of specialized or technical 
works, a longer time is sometimes needed. 

Two other firms, Coward McCann and the 
John Day Company, are associated with us and 
are also in the market for manuscripts. 

THEODORE M. Purpy, Editor, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

210 Madison Avenue, 

New York 16, N. Y. 


First Sale 
Sir: 

I’ve a first story sale to report. The Lookout 
(Standard Publishing Co.) bought a short-short 
in February, 1951. That first sale! I doubt that 
any future sale will thrill me more. 

In passing, I wish to comment on “Without 
Benefit of By-Line” by Leonard Snyder in the 
YEARBOOK. It’s a veritable blueprint to plotting, 
etc. I also got a kick out of Nelson Bond’s 
“The Itch for Which there is no Balm.” Scored 
myself over 810—now what? I hope the future 
proves this scoring right! 

Lee Birk, 

N. Dayton Sta., 
Box No. 33, 
Dayton 4, Ohio. 


W. D. Goes To Germany 


Sir: 

I have 12-odd issues of Writer’s Dicest 
ranging from October, 1940, to December, 1950, 
which I will send gratis to the first person from 
whom I reccive assurance that he or she will pay 
postage. 

For the information of those who wish to assist 
the German boy who asked for back issues (Au- 
gust W.D.), I am sending him the 12 issues for 
the year 1948. 

Watpo T. Boyp, 
615 N. Oliver, 
Wichita, Kansas. 
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or a fancy price — 
might do as much for 
you. 

(This month, for variety 
| am showing you two 
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FROZEN ASSETS? 


You may not know it, but at this very moment 
frozen assets. In your own life, in your own bac 


ne 





ou are probably loaded down with assets — 


ground, there is more story and article material 


than you dream of — material that 7 you can use. And aside from your talent, that is your 


most important asset — and most of t 


e time it is frozen. 


Every time you dash off a story on a new market tip without considering whether the market 
is your type. or whether you should even try that kind of story, you shove your assets further 


down in t¢ 


e deep freeze. Before you do another such script, stop and review your own frozen 


assets—and let's see what we can do about taking them out of the deep freeze and making 





BOOK AUTHORS 


WORLD WIDE FAME DEPT.: This 
month you might like an idea of 


how a book author can become Fly 
known all over the world. | re- 
cently mentioned INUK—which has 


been recommended by the Book- > 
Of-The-Month Club and taken by 
the Catholic Book Club, I! have 
fest sold English rights to, Mac: 4 
lan of London (Advance £250); 
Australian serial rights—2Z100; 
German rights; Dutch rights. There 
is already a French edition. OMNI- 
BOOK is paying $500 for a couple of chapters; another 
digest magazine is using an excerpt. 
Have you seen THE GOLDEN GOOSE, just out? Sold al- 
ready to Unicorn Book Club and New American Library— 
more additional rights. 


DEMAND PROOF OF SALES 


An agent who sells a book is happy to announce the sale. 
| have told you about my book sales month after month, 
for — Question anyone who claims sales but can't be 
specific, On the basis of my sales and experience | charge 
@ nominal fee of $5 for initial appraisal and comment on 
your book, fiction or non-fiction. 


| HAVE SOLD MY AUTHORS TO 


Doubleday, Harper's, Simon & Schuster, Putman, Lippin- 
cott, Farrar, Barnes, Dutton, Dodd-Mead, Norton, Pren- 
tice-Hall, Vanguard, Funk & Wagnalls, Duell, Morrow, 
st Macrae-Smith, Greenberg, Gold Medal, and 
others. 





them come alive. 

My writers who have been crashing through 
for the past 20 years probably have no more 
talent or eagerness or industry than you. But 
they did know enough to discover their true 
markets. They told me about themselves when 
they sent me their scripts — we developed a 
TRUE LITERARY RELATIONSHIP. 


WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your manu- 
scripts—as my selling authors did—so that | can show 
you the marketable materials in your own background, es 
I did for them. Once | decide where your true talent 
lies, we go to town—which is why | have made sales of 
my writers to the SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, 
ESQUIRE, WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, 
THIS WEEK, and other top outfits, plus of course, the 
pulps, the confessions, AND ALL GOOD MARKETS. 


My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 
sales for you | drop all fees, Until my entire compensa- 
tion for handling your material is the 10% commission, 
my rates for personal detailed analysis, suggested revision 
and presentation to editors of your marketable manu- 
scripts are: 1,000 to 3,000 words $3; 3,000 te 5,000 
words, $5; 5,000 to 10,000 words, $1 a thousand; 50c 
per thousand words thereafter. Remember that my work 
with thousands of authors has made every one of your 
writing difficulties familiar to me. Send me your best 
manuscripts now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 











Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 


ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 


Also Originator of the two 
successful “Plans”: 
Poetry WRriTING PLAN 
NoveL WRITING PLAN 


Particulars on request 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 





For the Editor’s Hi-Sight”’ 


CLEAN TYPING, CORRECT SPELLING 


Former proofreader in High-Grade Magazine and Book 
Printing, University graduate with majors in English and 
Journalism, will type manuscripts carefully, accurately. 
20-lb. bond original, white carbon. 50c per 1000 words, 
plus mailing costs. 


PAULINE STURGEON 
317 West Switzler Centralia, Mo, 





POETS 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for PRIZE PRO- 
GRAM: Quarterly prizes, $25, Poetry Book Contest, 
etc. You will receive also description of HELP YOUR- 
SELF HANDBOOKS ($1.00 each) containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dalias 11, Texas 


EGRESS ha 
ELEANOR KING 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS - NOVELS - STORIES - PLAYS - SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, GERMAN 
International Placement 
19 W. 44th — Room 900 
NEW YORK 18 





MU 2-6390 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert. 
Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 





342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 











Open For Discussion 
Sir: 

Isn’t Edmund Collier too positive when he 
throws out formula and characterizes those who 
use it as (1) eager to please editors, (2) de- 
ficient, or (3) fixed in a cultural pattern? I’ve 
read his stories, and I never had the feeling 
that his stuff was particularly off-trail. When 
he talks of the hack plot, doesn’t he mean he’s 
down on poor writing that is all hyped-up with 
plot alone? Aren’t we all down on that? 

It is my feeling that fiction has suffered for 
six or eight years and is now suffering from too 
many writers following their noses. What is 
needed is more attention to plot and formula 
plus the best writing that a writer can put out. 

As I understand the word “plot,” it means 
implementation of the story formula. I would 
compare the two words to the building of a 
house. All houses have a foundation, walls, and 
ceiling; this compares to formula. But every in- 
dividual makes his rooms a different size, ar- 
ranges them differently, uses different color 
schemes; this compares to plotting. 

A writer should so master formula and plot 
that they become second nature to him, then he 
is in a position to let his feelings and individual- 
ity take hold—if they haven’t already. Character 
and feeling are all-important, but they are an 
integral part of formula and plot. Read the 
fourth paragraph of Lawrence Treat’s article in 
the August W.D. 

I am steeped in the West of which Collier 
speaks; my family has been in the West since 
1849, and I can still bore my children by de- 
scribing the dynamic vortex of humanity in- 
volved in that westward movement of a nation 
and of a world. I even thrilled over Collier’s 
description of the West in his article. With this 
background, I’ve been writing Western stories 
for 15 years, and I never have written one with- 
out thorough consideration of formula and plot. 
I guess I’m not really a professional, although 
I’ve sold to places where Collier has sold and 
to places where he has edited, and nobody has 
ever accused me (to my face) of writing hack 
stuff, 


Also, I think Collier has misinterpreted the 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


OLD 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS 
¢ $1,230 for a magazine story! 


$750,000 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
"Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST-SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 








if you want results: before 
can help you. 
Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 


highest-rate markets. 





Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
sending your manuscript. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we 


NEW YORK (18), N.Y. 
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significance of the success of From Here to 
Eternity. Lajos Egri has some observations on 

“success” that are worth reading. He says that 
anything sensational may create an impact. But 
my position—and Egri’s—is that the individual 
dare not strive for success that way, for the 
competition is against astronomical odds, and of 
those who try the method, very few will have 
lasting success. It is not unusual for such a 
writer to turn out to be a one or two-book 
man. 

Let’s face it: there are two kinds of writers. 
There are those of talent, undisciplined, but with 
great drive and tremendous energy. When they 
get the breaks, they’re made. The writers who 
attain success this way are in the minority, how- 
ever. 

There are others, often not as talented, with 
equal drive and energy and will to succeed 
who will accept discipline. Since these writers 
make their own breaks, many more of them 
succeed, 

Finally, there are those who think they are 
plotting but aren’t, and those who decry formula 
but actually have inculcated plotting into their 
systems and use it consistently. We need to draw 
a line between the two extremes—write well- 
plotted stuff with good characters and good feel- 
ing. Why not? 

Noe. Loomis, 
3914 Cedar Ave., 
Minneapolis 7, Minn. 


About A Good Guy 
Sir: 

I would like to tell your readers about an un- 
usually pleasant market, Good Business, Lee’s 
Summit, Mo. 

I’m an old hack of 30 years in the business. 
My articles and fiction have appeared in most 
top markets here and in Europe. When I say I 
have yet to find a more helpful editor than Clin- 
ton E. Bernard, it means something. He ranks 
in my book with such kindly editors as Burt 
MacBride, Reader’s Digest; Hugh Grey, Field 
and Stream; and Howard Lewis and Harry 
Steeger, Argosy. 

I’ve been selling to Good Business off and on 
since 1936. They are not a top-pay market, of 
course, but do pay as high as 5 cents a word for 
material that doesn’t require editing. I have 
never waited longer than one week for a check, 
from the day I airmailed the manuscript. Bernard 
tries to make up in quick reports and helpful 
hints for the mag’s inability to pay top rates. 

ALEXANDER LAKE, 

P. O. Drawer 818, 

Campbell, Calif. 
* We have entered Editor Clinton Bernard’s 
name in our Editor-of-the-Year Contest. Readers 
of Writer’s Digest who have editors to nomi- 
nate are reminded that nominations close Oc- 
tober 1. For further details on the contest, see 
inside back cover of this issue—Ed. 





A complete, professional 
course on writing in 
one all-inclusive book 














29 WRITERS, EDITORS, 
EXPERTS give you the 


inside information on 


WHAT TO WRITE, 
HOW TO WRITE IT, 
WHERE TO 

SELL IT. 


HOW TO WRITE for 
PLEASURE and PROFIT 


Edited by WARREN BOWER 


This is not just another book on writing. It 
is really 35-books-in-one . . . every one 
written by an expert in his or her particular 
field ... every one of its 713 pages cram-full 
of such invaluable instruction and advice, 
inside tips, and down-to-earth information 
on selling your stuff or getting a job in the 
writing field that you will find this book 
indispensable—whether you are a free lance 
writer, have a full time job in writing, or 
want to break into the writing field. 


THOROUGH COVERAGE 


HOW TO WRITE FOR PLEASURE 
AND PROFIT includes chapters on writing 
the short story, the novel, mystery fiction, 
radio, television and motion picture scripts, 
magazine articles, poetry, greeting cards, 
book reviews, advertising copy, and much 
more, as well as practical information on 
libel, copyrights, the literary agent and 
other vital matters you should know about. 
Order your copy of this outstanding book 
TODAY and get started on writing for 
pleasure and profit. 
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EVE WOODBURN 
LITERARY AGENT 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 


333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 








PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 


15 years experience as typist for best-selling authors 
assures you of editorially correct mss. Minor editing. 
Quality bond, 2 carbons if desired. Prompt service. 
—Rates on book- lengths. 
—author *'Manuscript Technique"’ 


DEE SLEDGE 


4417-A West Side Drive Dallas 9, Texas 


















REMEMBER THE NAME 
MILDRED I. REID 


For criticism: $3 to 5M words. Chicago class. Lectures anywhere. 
MY SEVEN BOO 





1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique)......... $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! F(ormulas).......-++ 2.00 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything)....... 2.5 
4—WRITER: IT (Advance Technique)...... 2.01 
5——-WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types a pn 3.0 
e— ye Te New app pro: 2.5 
I— DEVIL’S HANDMAIDENS. My historical novel of oF 1882 3.5 
For proof cnet I ean pepctice what I also teach by mail. 
Availab for 1} rences: Who's ho in linots. 
Dundee Rd. MILDRED 1. REID Northbrook, Illinois 





WATCH THE REPRINTS! 
Thar's Gold In Them Thar Oldies! 


What is it they have that drew fan letters 
when they were first published and now 
causes the editor to choose them for re- 
printing? 


Emotion ... Suspense ... Atmosphere! The 
very life-blood of a story, as any writer 
knows. But how were those three elements 
achieved? By proper Story Form, the 
physical shape of the Story Graph! 

For fifteen years we have been teaching that 
Story Form. The very reprints appearing 
today are in our basic files, the research ma- 
terial upon which MASTER FORMULA 
was built. Their reprinting is vindication of 
our teaching. 


Are you using the technique that makes 
stories good after two, three decades? 


A post card will tell you how. 


MASTER FORMULA 


P. O. Box 1741 Fresno, California 



















































One For Caldwell 
Sir: 

I can’t tell you how much the article by 
Erskine Caldwell (August W. D.) meant to me. 
It was instructive and inspiring to read of the 
struggles of a fellow Georgian. 

If any struggling housewife-writers in the At- 
lanta area would be interested in corresponding 
with me, or in forming a Housewife-Writer’s 
Club, I would like to hear from them. 

NELL ABBOTT, 
219 Maxwell Avenue, 
Marietta, Georgia. 


Two For Caldwell 
Sir: 

Your August article “Call It Experience” by 
Erskine Caldwell was a breath of air to lungs al- 
most paralyzed by the poison of rejection slips. 

Nothing is so disheartening to the beginner as 
the article which reads: “At the age of 19, 
Marvel D. Dodo decided to write. His first short 
story sold for $999. Then, turning to novels, he 
immediately hit the best-seller list. From there 
on—nothing but success!” 

Mary M. WEISSERT, 
Eustis, Nebraska. 


Three For Caldwell 
Sir: 
The article in your August issue on Erskine 
Caldwell is terrific. 
Mary Zook, 
3201 Highland Avenue, 
Drexel Hill, Pa. 


Four For Caldwell 
Sir: 

Your condensation of Erskine Caldwell’s “Call 
It Experience” pepped me up considerably. I 
have been writing full-time since January and 
was discouraged because I have made only three 
sales. Caldwell writes that it was more than 
six years before he sold a story and then his 
brought less than my first. 

RutH JorGENSEN Smock, 
Apt. 204, Bruce Hall, 
College Avenue, 

Conway, Arkansas. 


What’s This? 
Sir: 

Your August issue arrived yesterday. I was 
shocked, however, that the name of the late 
Corra Harris was misspelled “Cora” in Erskine 
Caldwell’s article. Mrs. Harris was most particu- 
lar about the spelling of her name. I have read 
everything Corra Harris wrote, but nothing by 
Erskine Caldwell. 

Mrs. Epirn ApAms Brown, 
1212 Fifth Street, 
Lorain, Ohio. 
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Propositioning Stf Writers 
Sir: 

Fantasy writers holding foreign rights to their 
old science fiction yarns and weirdies are in 
line to pick up a little money via my agency. 
During a recent trip abroad I was solicited by 
a Parisian publisher to be his source for material 
for the soon-to-be-launched magazine, La Vie 
Fantastique. Rates: 1.25 to 1.50 francs per word, 
depending on whether your name is M. Petit 
Nom or Ray Bradbury. My commission: 10 per 
cent or minimum of $5 per story. Interested par- 
ties are invited to join A. E. van Vogt, William 
Temple, Kris Neville, Henderson Starke, Charles 
Beaumont, E. E. Evans and others who are al- 
ready contributing on this basis by sending me 
carbons or tearsheets of their stf stories or fan- 
tasyarns. 

Can anyone give me a clue as to the current 
whereabouts of Victor Endersby, John Franklin 
Gregory, Sophie Wenzel Ellis, Victor Rousseau 
(Emanuel), Mrs. Nictzin Dyalhis, Mrs. Will H. 
Gray, Francis Stevens, Sean O’Larkin and/or L. 
Taylor Hansen. I have some profitable proposi- 
tions for these writers (or widows or heirs of 
said writers). 

Forrest J. ACKERMAN, 
Ackerman Fantasy Agency, 
236% N. New Hampshire, 
Hollywood 4, Calif. 


Apologies To Editor O’Hayer 
Sir: 

If you’ve ever seen the signature of the 
managing editor of Extension on a letter of 
acceptance, you wouldn’t have any trouble 
recognizing the surname as O’Hayer, not O’Hayn, 
as appeared under her letter in the July 
“Forum.” 

Wituiam J. Crancy, 
P.O. Box 1854, 
Prescott, Arizona. 


But Who Has Two Typewriters? 
Sir: 

Here is an idea that I have found helpful for 
the rapid production of finished work. Two 
typewriters are necessary, with the same face 
en both machines, if possible. Use the best 
machine for the finish while the also-ran does 
the dirty work. When your outline is clear, start 
working on the finish machine. When the mo- 
mentum breaks down into hard, so-so alterna- 
tives, get on the other typewriter and work. 

I'd like to hear from a pro in the Los Angeles 
area who would be interested in collaborating 
with me on a project. An interest in science 
Action would be appreciated, but it’s not neces- 
sary. My phone number is JEfferson 1578. 

JoserH ExReETH, 
7102 Hood Avenue, 
Huntington Park, Calif. 


THE $10,000 














Via TRIAL AND ERROR 
Recently we mentioned catenin 
that a student of ours Seen EnOwet 
the $10,000 mark in astute story ledg- 
sales. He is not only a ment. . . | enjoy 

because | know you 
vately he is now a will give a straight- 
critic, helping other not confused gen- 
confused general- 
can train not only sell- izations’ Inciden- 
ing writers, but writers university writing 
instructors,” says 
may be the answer to York. 
your requirements. 
first sale for this critic we mention, and a 
whole series of sales for him thereafter, will 
Enter .. . BEGINNER 
Exit . . . SELLING WRITER 
sociated with us. SSW students have sold before 
completing the course and continue to get their 
train beginners to sell their very first stories at 
good rates. 

Our I7 years of teaching experience have proved 
that our practical methods based upon the sales 
and 35 books—plus the other 2 viewpoints of the 
Agent and Editor—can help you find a profitable 
the assignments are based is FREE to every SSW 
student. 

The coupon below could be the beginning of your suc- 
cessful writing career, as it has been for others. Clip it, fill 


Assignments 
wrote us he was nearing 
"You have a very 
° ° ° i ith 
selling writer, but pri- ela ae 
forward criticism; 
writers. A course which pe seat gr 
tally came from 
who can teach others, ee tee 

The same selling agent who made the very 
handle your salable material too. 

Through the years this phrase has become as- 
share of checks. We are proud of the fact that we 
Big Names Have No Monopoly on Sales 
technique of an author who has sold 2,000 stories 
career in writing. The big famous book on which 

30 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
it, and send it. 





VETERANS: 
Write for Special Offer 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL $s 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have (1) do not have (J 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 











Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York. 











KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Will give you individual guidance. Criti- 
cism, revision, editing, collaboration, 
ghostwriting. Fiction, articles, plays. 
Criticism rates: $1 per 1000 to 5000 words; 
50c per 1000 thereafter. Special rates on 
booklengths and novelettes. Minimum fee 
$3.00. 


Prompt service. Write for information. 


5010 Laurel Canyon Bilvd.—Phone SU 13458 
North Hollywood, California 











Manuscripts typed in approved editorial form. 

Corrections made in spelling, punctuation, and 

grammar by a former teacher who is a graduate 

of a state normal school and a state university. 

Bond paper. Carbon free. 50c 1000 words. 
EARL GIFFORD 


156 First Street Shelbyville, Indiana 
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WEEKS 


Dept. 6709-1 AT HOME 


55 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 18 








SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM--COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 
WILL HERMAN 


Author of "'My Juvenile Success Secrets'’ and 
""My Formula for Fiction"’ 
7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 











Same Old Squirrel Cage 
Sir: 

About a year ago, you printed a letter in the 
“Forum” from a housewife who had nine chil- 
dren, seven rooms (or was it seven children, nine 
rooms?) and who managed to write. I’m not 
heading for any squirrel cage, but I would like 
to know how she does it. I’ve been married a 
little over a year, have three small rooms, and no 
children—as yet. But in that time I’ve managed 
to turn out only one letter to a magazine, which 
brought $15, and an “embarrassing moment” for 
$5. It’s a good thing my husband makes a living. 
DorotHy BENDETSON, 

2130 Muliner Avenue, 
Bronx 60, New York. 


Magazine Man Graduates To Books 
Sir: 

At a recent meeting of the Mystery Writers 
of America, my fellow directors were all enthusi- 
astic over the article, “Mystery Writers Get the 
Works,” June W. D. There was some teasing 
about the brief characterizations Pat Trefzger 
gave a few of us. Possibly the best repercussion 
came from “Ad” Oursler, wife of Will, who had 
been summed up “as earnest as he is short.” 
Noticing her husband brooding for a moment, 
she asked, “Are you thinking of The Importance 
of Being Earnest, dear?” 

The same June issue of WriTER’s DiGEsT was 
a banner one for me in a different way. I pounced 
upon a single paragraph tip that the New York 
book publishers, Austin-Phelps, Inc., were look- 
ing for mysteries. The result was a contract for 
the publication in November of my suspense 
novel, The Golden Nightmare. 

WALTER SNow, 
25 Bain Street, 
Willimantic, Conn. 


“I Want A Cartoonist” 
Sir: 

I would like to contact a cartoonist in the Los 
Angeles area. I want a partner to do the art for 
a comic strip, a sort of soap opera with an air- 
plane factory background. I am now working in 
a plane factory so the background is authentic. 
I have 200 strips, two, three and four panels 
each, all ready for the drawing board. 

While I prefer to personally collaborate with 
an L. A. cartoonist, an experienced artist who 
lives elsewhere but who has some acquaintance 
with editors ought to work out satisfactorily. 

H. T. Ayres, 

7121 Haas Avenue, South, 

Los Angeles 47, Calif. 
e Ayres informs us that he was just getting 
started in the pulp field, had had several West- 
erns accepted after a score of rejections, when 
the pulp market closed up. With a lot of other 
pulp writers, he’s headed toward the comics. 
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We Forgot His Favorite 
Sir: 

I just read Sam Merwin’s “Humanoids Are 
Only Human,” July W.D. Not bad! But Mer- 
win overlooked one of the greatest science fiction 
writers of our time—Jack Williamson. It is only 
a coincidence but Williamson wrote a fine novel, 
The Humanoids, for Simon and Schuster. I 
have have met Leigh Brackett and Ed Hamilton 
and they’re nice guys and good stf writers, but 
you ought to give Williamson a break. 

Frep Harvey, 
2417 Hancock St., 
Los Angeles 31, Calif. 


Two Favors To Ask 
Sir: 

I am a columnist for a weekly newspaper and 
hope some day to syndicate, at least to place my 
column in a few more papers. I would like to 
hear from any budding or professional columnists. 
Also, I’d like a few pointers on how to organize 
a writer’s club. In our territory we have a half 
dozen people who have been bitten by the bug, 
and we'd like to get organized. 

EveELYN P. HamILToN, 
Calhoun City, Rt. No. 2, 
Mississippi. 
Religious Program Needs Scripts 
Sir: 

We are looking for radio script writers who 
can tell an interesting story that will teach proper 
moral values and inspire to better living. The 
stories will be used on The Hour of St. Francis 
program, a 15-minute production heard weekly 
on more than 1,000 stations in the United States, 
Canada and abroad. 

We are interested not only in new scripts, but 
in stories already published or story ideas that 
can be turned into scripts by our own staff 
writers. Basic subjects like trust in God, prayer, 
charity, justice, sacredness of marriage are good 
themes for stories we find suitable. We pay for 
scripts accepted for definite use. 

Rev. TERENCE Cronin, O.F.M., 
Assistant Director, 

The Hour of St. Francis, 

218 East Twelfth Street, 

Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


For Gardener-Writers 
Sir: 

Our editorial needs can be outlined as follows: 
articles should be on general or specific garden 
problems, flower or vegetable features, and 
especially information about the use of organic 
fertilizers. They can run from 1,000 to 2,000 
words at 14% to 2 cents per word. We also need 
filler items, the same type of material. 

Rutu Ropaue, Managing Editor, 
Organic Gardening Publishers, 
Emmaus, Pennsylvania. 





To People 


who want to write 
but can't get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write 
but fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? 
Then listen to what the former editor of 
Liberty said on this subject: 


“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
today than ever before. Some of the greatest of writing 
men and women have passed from the scene in_ recent 
years. Who will take their places? Who will be the new 
Robert W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyard ap 
Fame, riches and the happiness of achievement await the 
new men and women of power.” 


Sold Articles and Stories 
Thanks to N. I. A. 


“Since getting my certificate from 
N.1.A., I have been receiving reg- 
ular monthly salaries from a weekly 
and city daily newspaper. Besides, 
I have sold several short articles 
and feature stories. I have worked 
under great difficulties, as I have 
had the care of an invalid. Anyone 
who has an aptitude for writing 
could do no beter than to take the 
L.A. Course.—Mrs. Frances 
Brown, Box 161, Arcadia, Louis- 


ana. 


Writing Aptitude Test — FREE 


TS Newspaper Institute of America offers a FREE Writ- 
ing Aptitude Test. Its object is to discover new re- 
cruits for the army of men and women who add to 
their income by fiction and article writing. The Writing 
Aptitude Test is a simple but expert analysis of your 
latent ability, your powers of imagination, logic, etc. Not 
all applicants pass this test. Those who do are qualified 
to take the famous N.I.A. course based on the practical 








training given by big metropolitan dailies. 
This is the New York Copy Desk Method which teaches 
you to write by writing. You develop your individual style 
instead of trying to copy that of others. Although you 
work at home, on your own time, you are constantly 
guided by experienced writers. You 
‘cover”’ actual assignments such as 
sueqenstien goon .. It : 
really fascinating work. Each wee . 
you see new progress. In a matter VETERANS: 
of months you can acquire the 
coveted Pag apron oy — 
ou’re rea or market with greatly 
Lapeoved ances of making sales. Course 
Mail the Coupon Now 

But the first step is to take the Writ- Approved 
ing Aptitude Test. It requires but a 
few minutes and costs nothing. So for Veterans’ 
mail the coupon now. Make the first 
move towards the most enjoyable and — 
profitable occupation—writing for Trainin ] 
publication! Newspaper Institute of g! 

erica, One Park Avenue. New 
York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925.) 














Newspap Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N,. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your 

Writing Aptitude Test and further information 

about writing for profit, as promised in Wrrrer’s 
Dicest, September. 








will call. 7-P-661 
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cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. 
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One Man’s Meat “The future belongs to those who prepare 
Sir: for it now.” 


We are dropping fiction effective with the M A R = N a L WwW @] @] D 


September issue and replacing it with hard- 

hitting general-interest articles of the sort I . : 

introduced into Better Homes and Gardens. yn a —- — 
We plan to carry at least one 2,500 to 3,500- CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 

word text article a month and several short ones. (Houghton Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club 

In the larger issues, there may be two major recommendation; WRITE THE SHORT 

SHORT (The Writer, Inc.), and her latest 


stories. The subjects we are most interested in 
are family life, mental health, outstanding fami- book, 111 DONT’S FOR WRITERS; pub- 
lished by Gehrett-Truett-Hall. 


lies, family travel, family economics, social prob- 


lems affecting the family, and child care. We Radio 
* ° . . * Fiction 
also will be interested in picture stories and English 
service material in such fields as home mainte- Professi \ Journalism 
nance, beauty, building, decorating, and gar- roressiona aed ory 
dening. We have raised our prices and will be Traini Prob. of the Prof. Writer 
shooting for quality rather than quantity. raining yen ah Pon pe 
In addition to articles, we will pay for good For Write Advertising 
tips on new and remodeled homes, ideas that r riters pauenener 
‘ ublicity 
can be developed into features by our own staff Juvenile 
reen 


or in some cases by the person turning in the 
idea. 

We will continue to buy a little poetry and a 
few cartoons. Both will have to be of top quality 
and we’ll make it worthwhile for authors and 
artists to give us priority. 


Rosert P. Cross.ey, Editor, 

Household, 

912 Kansas Avenue, 

Topeka, Kansas. 
¢ Congratulations to the new editor of House- 
hold! Crossley was formerly associate editor of 
Better Homes and Gardens.—Ed. 


Bond Old Boy 
Sir: 

Nelson Bond’s article in June W.D. has two 
commendable features—it takes up space and he 
got paid for it. Please, Bond Old Boy—radio 
needs you! 

According to his writing score card, I scored 
860. My gross income from writing: $25 and 
a pair of roller skates. 

Auice R. JoHNSON, 
Rt. 1, Box 200, 
Santee, Calif. 


Congratulations And A Good Sale! 
Sir: 

Though I made but slight headway in the 
field of short-story writing, I wrote a book 
which sold to Little, Brown and Co. My Home 
On the Range will be out September 17th. It is 
a 341-page Western biography, the story of my 
seven years on a 120,000-acre ranch in Arizona 
in the pre-dude era. The book is being published 
simultaneously in Canada by McClelland and 
Stewart, Ltd. 

MArGUERITE WALLACE KENNEDY, 
13506 Kornblum Avenue, 
Hawthorne, Calif. 


(Approved for Veterans: 

also non-quota Foreign Students) 
Established 1923 

Study by mail. Studio lectures. 


writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Blvd. 


Individual 
manuscript criticism ... Personal, directed 


Hollywood 27, California 


























Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 
Fiction — Non-Fiction 


Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


HE Magazine Institute, a private school owned 

and eperated by successful writers and editors, 
offers practical, up-to-date training in story and ar- 
ticle writing. You work in your own home. Every 
assignment you send is returned with detailed 
criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor 
takes you in hand, answering 
your questions, helping you 

find the type of work for 
which you are naturally suited. 
Before long you are writing 
in your own home fiction 
stories, essays, short sketches, 
whatever you are best suited 
to do. Send for FREE CATA- 
LOG today. Canadians may 
make payments in Canadian 


funds. 
The Magazine Institute, Inc., Dept. 89-C, 50 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, Rockefeller Center, _ York 20, N. Y. 





VETERANS: 


The course ap- 
proved for vet- 
erans’ training 














THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE INC. 
Dept. 89-C, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your free catalog, without obligation to: 


Address 
(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call) 
( ) Check here if eligible under G. I. Bill 
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Old Bill Shakespeare is a great literary figure, and rightly so, but he’d probably have a hard time if 
he were a new writer trying to sell his yarns today. For example, Hamlet would probably run into trouble 
because it is stark tragedy without enough lightness or relief; Romeo and juliet might get the heave-ho 
on the grounds of implausibility because Romeo should have taken a closer look before deciding that Juliet 
was dead and killing himself; many markets would have an overstock on stories of snippy young gals 
who get tamed, and pass up The Taming of the Shrew; and a good many others would be skipped by 
script-buyers because many of Shakespeare’s comic characters are just around to be funny and don’t play 
vital parts in his plots. 

Yes, despite the beauty of his language and his matchless mastery of characterization techniques, Bill 
would have a difficult time of it because of the differences in plotting requirements and buying methods 
from those of his period. And, in much the same way, those same factors may be the reasons your scripts 
may not be selling as readily as they might. 

A script need not be four hundred years behind the market times, by any means, in order to get a 
turndown for policy reasons, Four weeks or four days will do it—or even four hours—if your script 
comes in after a market has become overstocked on that type or length, or after the editors have had a 
meeting and decided to use stories with less plot or more plot or articles of a type different from those 
previously used. And, with trends and market needs changing constantly and almost minute-by-minute 
today, you simply cannot often through blind luck hit exactly the right market at exactly the right moment 
—and the result is that your scripts may be perfectly okay and still not sell. 

There, of course, is one of the most important values of reliable and hardhitting representation by an 
agency such as this one: the fact the SM and staff spend every minute of every working day in the heart 
of the publishing area, seeing and talking to editors constantly, keeping informed of trends and market 
needs minutes after they happen. And, therefore, in addition to giving you experienced assistance in the 
job of making your scripts salable, your agent will see to it that the scripts go to the right markets at the 
right times—and sell. 

We'll be happy to see some of your work. 


SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you why, 
and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 

Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 5,000 
words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on other types of 
material on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 
‘. .. Down to earth advice . . . Comprehensive facts in a readable, practical book. . .” 
—Advertising & Selling Magazine 





Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 
49 E. 33rd St. New York 16. $2.75. 
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Go to the dentist with him, 
shop with him, argue with him 
— that’s Zolotow’s technique. 


Th new way 
to study a subject 


By Maurice Zolotow 


In juNnE, 1951, I completed 10 years of 
free lancing for magazines. During this de- 
cade I composed about 120 biographical 
essays for magazines like The Saturday 
Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, Collier’s, 
True, and The Reader’s Digest. This has 
been the most satisfying period of my life 
—not only because my work has given me 
much personal freedom as well as a good 
livelihood, but because my effort to get 
under the skins of the subjects I was pro- 
filing has resulted in a tremendous increase 
in my understanding of many of the great 
personalities of our time. 

In my writing, I have always been pri- 
marily interested in the individual human 
being. As Alexander Pope remarked, “The 
proper study of mankind is man.” I have 
written other types of pieces, of course. I 
have written on steaks for True and auto- 
driving schools for Cosmo and carnival 
pitchmen and hat-check girls for the Post. 
But I have always gotten my greatest pleas- 
ure out of trying to put down on paper— 
within the span of 4000 or 5000 words— 
the secret springs of human personality. 

Recently, I finished a new book, No 
People Like Show People (Random House), 


an integrated psychological study of eight 
outstanding theatrical celebrities, like Tallu- 
lah Bankhead, Jimmy Durante and Ethel 
Merman. I had previously written about 
these people for the magazines. As I 
studied my original pieces—and began ex- 
panding and intensifying them for my book 
—I was struck by the fact that my ap- 
proach to gathering material gradually 
evolved during the 10 years. I started as a 
reporter—a man asking his subject ques- 
tions and getting answers—and I have be- 
come what I call a participant observer, a 
man involved in a direct and often anta- 
gonistic relationship with his subject. 

The profile or personality piece will al- 
ways be one of the mainstays of magazine 
non-fiction, but styles in magazine profiles 
change as the culture changes. I believe 
that the next change will bring an increas- 
ing interest in psychological and uncon- 
scious factors in the life-cycles of the sub- 
jects. I believe that my method of gather- 
ing material offers a workable approach for 
any writer who is genuinely interested in 
understanding people and communicating 
his understanding. 

Not every magazine writer can success- 
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fully write about people. Unless you have 
a terrific drive to be with people and to 
know about them—a real and genuine cur- 
iosity about other people—you will not be 
able to succeed in personality-piece work. 
The profile looks deceptively simple. And 
in crude hands, it is probably the easiest 
sort of story to write, a descriptive once- 
over of the appearance and actions of the 
subject and a hurried account of the man’s 
birth, education and career. But in the 
hands of a master like the late Alva John- 
ston or Jack Alexander (now an editor of 
the Post) the personality piece becomes a 
study in character. The problem of the 
profile writer becomes a problem in under- 
standing the characters of his subjects and 
in grasping the roots of their present pat- 
terns of behaviour. The problem, in other 
words, is psychological. 

Styles in personality pieces have changed 
in the past 30 years. During the 1920’s, 
magazine writers like Isaac Marcosson and 
Samuel Blythe developed newspaper inter- 
viewing to the dimensions of magazine 
pieces. Marcosson or Blythe would first 
bone up on the special field in which the 
subject was prominent. They would get 
ready a long list of specific questions. They 
would then meet with the subject, fire the 
questions, and take notes on the answers. 
The writer behaved in a purely passive way 
and kept his own personality out of the 
story as much as possible. And in talking 
to his subject, the writer kept on the ac- 
ceptable conscious level. He never at- 
tempted to penetrate into the unconscious 
or undesirable phases of his subject’s life 
or personality. 

Around 1928, The New Yorker pioneered 
with a new kind of personality piece—the 
profile. The New Yorker profile writer was 
expected not only to question the subject, 
but also to pry into the subject’s entire life— 





A former theatrical publicity man, Zolotow 
began free lancing for the New Yorker, 
the New York Times, and King Features, 
cracked the Post in 1941, and has been 
appearing there ever since. His specialty is 
the profile. His fourth book was published 
this year and he is married to Charlotte 
Kolotow, a successful juvenile book writer 
for Harpers and Grosset @ Dunlap. 
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good and bad—and interview his friends 
and enemies. In the hands of Johnston, 
Margaret Case Harriman, Wolcott Gibbs, 
St. Clair McKelway, Geoffrey Hellman, the 
profiles became witty, polished, brilliant ex- 
ercises in human nature. But like the Mar- 
cossons of the 1920’s, the New Yorker group 
still believed in observing their subjects— 
they still kept the “I” of the writer out of 
the picture as much as possible. The writer 
was as completely neutral in relation to his 
subjects as a paper filter in a silex- 
percolator. 

I had worked for The New Yorker for 
about six months in 1939 and when I began 
to write for The Saturday Evening Post in 
June, 1941, I was completely under the 
influence of New Yorker technique. My 
first Post piece, for instance, concerned a 
manager of Negro talent named Moe Gale 
who operated the famous Savoy Ballroom 
in Harlem. I spent a total of only an hour 
and a half with Mr. Gale himself. The 
rest of my research was devoted to talking 
to people who worked for Gale—his chauf- 
feur, his associates in booking acts, several 
bandleaders and musicians, a girl singer, the 
bouncer of the Savoy. When H. Allen 
Smith did his magnificent two-parter on 
Bing Crosby for the Post some years ago (it 
ran about 8000 or 9000 words) he had 
only one encounter with Crosby himself— 
a chance meeting in a corridor at Para- 
mount Pictures Studio. Smith and Crosby 
exchanged hellos and goodbyes. The whole 
“interview” lasted maybe five minutes! 

I don’t know exactly when I became 
weary of the technique of detached obser- 
vation—maybe in 1945. I found myself 
wanting to spend more and more time with 
my subjects. Yet I didn’t care to go back 
to the old technique of asking questions. I 
would latch on to a subject and stay with 
him for several weeks—and act like myself. 
Besides observing the subject in action, I 
now began to participate actively in a 
fairly real relationship with him. I found 
that I could learn a great deal about Tallu- 
lah Bankhead’s pattern of relating with 
people by feeling how she was relating 
with me. 

This approach was not coldly calculated. 
I simply wanted to spend more time with 
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my subjects in order to understand them 
better. I also got tired of suppressing my 
own personality, of saying things I didn’t 
believe in order not to ruffle feathers, 
of doing things I didn’t want to do in order 
to be the proper, polite, respectful little re- 
porter, scraping his shoes in the presence 
of the great. 

Let me give concrete examples of how 
participant observation pays off in under- 
standing a subject. In 1947, I was prepar- 
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ing a profile of Al Jolson for The Reader’s 
Digest. By being myself (instead of diplo- 
matic) I learned that Jolson was incapable 
of any give and take of equality in a relat- 
ionship, and couldn’t recognize the rights 
of other people even in their simplest form. 
I had journeyed with the great singer to 
Atlantic City for several days. One evening 
Jolson, his manager, his accompanist, and 
I had dinner in Hackney’s, the mammoth 
seafood restaurant on the boardwalk. With- 
out consulting any of us, Jolson promptly 
began giving our orders to the waitress. He 
said we would start with four orders of 
Cherrystone clams. I quickly objected, say- 
ing I didn’t like Cherrystone clams. He said 
the Cherrystone clams there were sensa- 
tional. Then he said for the next course we 
—. But I interrupted. 

“I never eat Cherrystone clams, Al,” I 
said, “I’ll start with a bowl of clam chow- 
der and then some steamed clams.” 


“You just let Jolie order for you, boy,” 
he said arrogantly. “That'll be four Cherry- 
stones, miss.” 

He continued this childish battle of wills 
until I had convinced him I didn’t want 
clams on the half-shell. His manager and 
accompanist had to take the clams, of 
course. For the main course, Al insisted on 
ordering Alaska King Crab for all of us. I 
insisted I wanted broiled lobster. We had 
the same war of nerves until I got my lob- 
ster. Through the entire argument, Al kept 
staring at me as if I were insane for daring 
to contradict his commands. 

During the 1948 election campaign, I 
was spending a lot of time with Tallulah 
Bankhead. Miss Bankhead was an enthusi- 
astic (if slightly hysterical) supporter of 
Harry Truman. She once cornered me and 
insisted I must vote for Truman for presi- 
dent. It would certainly have been simpler 
to say yes. But I was convinced Truman 
would not make a good president and I 
therefore intended to vote for Tom Dewey. 
When I informed Miss Bankhead, she flew 
into a wild rage and practically tore my 
few remaining hairs from their scalp. I 
survived the rage with a more vivid under- 
standing of Miss Bankhead’s power-me- 
chanisms—which involve complete domi- 
nation of everybody around her because she 
is so insecure that she feels threatened if 
she’s not completely in control of a situ- 
ation. 

I travelled from Los Angeles to Chicago 
on the Chief in the company of Jack Benny 
once. The second day out Benny and I 
spent the entire day from breakfast until 
bedtime together. I did not take a single 
note. I was just a guy on a train chatting 
amiably with another guy on a train. In- 
stead of the relationship of interviewer and 
subject, there was the relationship of two 
people. We had breakfast, lunch and din- 
ner together. During these meals it was 
forcibly brought home to me how uneasy 
and lacking in confidence Mr. Benny is in 
his real character. He never knew what to 
order. He didn’t seem to have any likes 
or dislikes. He’d say, “What are you or- 
dering?” or, pointing to an adjoining table, 
“What's that they are eating over there? 
Looks good.” 
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Sometimes my subject is a little baffled 
both by my eagerness to cling to him like 
a barnacle and my impertinent tendency to 
act naturally. When I was doing Ethel 
Merman for Cosmo last year, I made an 
appointment to see her one aay. She said, 
“Meet me at my apartinent at five?” I 
said, “Can’t we make it earlier?” “No,” 
she said, “I’ve got some shopping.” “Good,” 
I said, “I'll go shopping with you.” “I’ve 
also got to see my dentist,” she said. 
“Fine,” I said, “I’ll watch you getting 
drilled.” “Are you kidding, you character?” 
she bellowed. “You’re writing about me 
as an actress, not a dental patient.” 

She was wrong, of course, since char- 
acter shows itself in the little actions. But 
Miss Merman’s reaction is understandable. 


Like most people in public life, she is used 
to being interviewed by newspaper re- 
porters who are rushed for time and are 
compelled to ask questions and get answers 
bearing on a few specific points. You’ve 
got to have the facts of a person’s life. But 
the personality-piece writer has to dig un- 
derneath the facts. Frequently, a person’s 
real character is concealed by a public 
mask, built up for many years as a result 
of dozens of interviews at which the sub- 
ject automatically has given his prepared 
set of answers. 

I have travelled all the way to Newark 
with Jed Harris when he went to see his 
dentist. I have gone shopping with Jimmy 
Durante and Jack Benny. (Durante, buy- 

(Continued on page 69) 





What’s in a “Profile”? 


After Dupont Corp. spent millions of 
dollars advertising the word “Cellophane,” 
their efforts boomeranged. “Cellophane” 
became so well known that the word went 
into the English language. Everyone used 
it and spelled it cellophane. 

Coca-Cola, finding themselves in the 
same difficulty, tried to turn the tide 
through advertising. In big ads, they asked 
writers io write “Coke” only with a cap 
“C.” Eastman Kodak had the same prob- 
lem with Kodak. And many other trade 
names, like aspirin, have become part of 
the language and have gone into the dic- 
tionary where they are every man’s prop- 
erty. 

Through the efforts of the New Yorker’s 
editors, the word “Profile” has come to 
mean a special type of biographical writ- 
ing. They forced their reporters to dig up 
voluminous facts, write in a straightfor- 
ward, matter-of-fact way, yet withal, give 
their scripts a critical edge by nailing a 
subject with his own quotes and those of 
his friends and enemies. The New Yorker 
feels this way about the use of the word 
“Profile” : 

We frequently see and hear the word used as 
a synonym for “biography,” and do not feel war- 


ranted in protesting such use. However, we do 
protest every use of the word in print where it 
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is used in the title or sub-title of a biographical 
article. (In such cases, our counsel have advised 
us that we are entirely within our rights in pro- 
testing and, should the case arise of a publisher 
holding a contrary view, could legally enjoin 
such use of the word.) 

In short: while we could not, and would not 
want to, prevent the word, in its special sense 
and significance, from going into the spoken and 
written language, we would of course do every- 
thing possible to protect our property right in 
the word as a heading for biographical material. 

That means that an editor may ask you 
to write a profile for his magazine, but if he 
heads the profile, “John Smith, American 
—A Profile,” the New Yorker may go to 
great expense defending their sole right to 
use the word in such a way as to cash in 
on their investment in it through years of 
painstaking editorial excellence. 

We think that the New Yorker might 
lose the case, but we agree that they gave 
the word a special meaning and that, eth- 
ically, it would be an invasion of common 
rights for anyone else to capitalize on their 
efforts. A trade magazine in the publish- 
ing industry once used the word “Pro- 
file’ as a monthly head. The New Yorker 
objected and the magazine dropped the 
head, not because they felt the New Yorker 
had an air-tight case, but because they 
were in the publishing field and did not 
want to hurt a subscriber—A.M.M. 
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I remember 
this SLOVY... 


By Laura Winston 


SHE WAS THIN, angry and 16, and when 
she left the principal’s office, her mind was 
made up. “Someday,” she vowed before an 
avid group of equally thin, angry and six- 
teenish young ladies, “I’ll write a story 
about boarding school and let people know 
what it’s really like.” 

Through the years this vow was fed and 
fostered, until the day came when the girl 
knew that now it was time. She rolled a 
sheet of clean white bond into her type- 
writer, set her jaw firmly, and thought back 
to those days at Wood Hollow Hall. 

Somehow they no longer seemed so 
wretched. The once cruel and unkind prin- 
cipal emerged as a comical character, help- 
lessly besieged with a pack of wild hoydens. 
The experiences which the would-be au- 
thoress had suffered came to focus as fan- 
tastically humorous events. All the pathos 
was bathos, and the girl felt cheated. 

I was the girl and I had been planning 
to write my expose for seven long years. I 
had studied creative writing in college, read 
Proust avidly, and allowed time to jell my 
unhappy teen-age tale. Now that I was 23, 
I could proceed with greater sensitivity. 

End As A Man had been written about 
boys in military schools, and Take Care of 
My Little Girl had dealt with college 
sororities, but where was the expose of girls’ 
finishing schools? The title for my book, 
Catalog On Request, was decided ahead of 
time. The mood of my book would be a 
depressing one. A young girl’s tortures at 
the hand of a malicious boarding-school 
faculty would give me a theme. Before I 
began the book, I would write several short 
stories to prepare me for the longer story. 
That was my plan. 

I began by writing a story about a dance 
held annually at Wood Hollow Hall. How 
I had resented this unnatural affair—flus- 
tered females herded together with unwill- 





ing males, the young people made to dance 
via an insidious game known as a Paul 
Jones. I thought for a few minutes, and 
wrote my lead sentence: “A Paul Jones is 
a deviation from the old game of Musical 
Chairs, only instead of sitting on what you 
are in front of when the music stops, you 
dance with it.” 

Then I recalled an obnoxious young man 
whom I had met at the first of these dances 
during my four years at boarding school. 
I remembered his orange-colored hair, his 
huge buck teeth, and his high voice. I re- 
membered that he was the first boy whom 
I ever truly, passionately, and earnestly 
loved. The next sentence came immediately : 
“That was how I first met Patrick Henry 
Casebolt.” 

After that the story wrote itself—the 
story of a boarding school girl who finally 
falls in love with a persistent, love-sick cadet 
from a nearby military academy. It was 
hardly an expose, and it was decidedly 
lacking in Proustian sensitivity. But it was 
fun to write and, strangely enough, it 
seemed to fit the prescription, “. . . write a 
story about boarding school and let people 
know what it’s really like.” 

So my vow was realized, and in its 
realization I learned something which has 
been invaluable to me as a beginning writer. 
I learned that it is often profitable to re- 
examine old memories with a fine-toothed 
comb. You may find that the moths have 
eaten away the tragedy, and that the big 
hole you see is your real story. 

Now, the more holes I find, the more 
amusing chapters I have for Catalog On 
Request. But I'll never forget the first one, 
the one that inspired me to write “Devot- 
edly, Patrick Henry Casebolt.” It was my 
first sale—to Ladies’ Home Journal for 
$850.00. 





































What Stops You 





from Writing a Novel? 


Nine tips to get you started 


and keep you writing until 
you’re over the hump of page 300. 


By Thomas H. Uzzell 


ALL KINDs oF people think they can write 
novels, even novelists. So goes the gag, 
There is some truth in it. Each of us has 
at least one good novel in him. Anyone 
of us could sit down and write the story of 
his family and the result would be a novel, 
wouldn’t it? If it featured a picturesque 
character or portrayed a happy family or 
revealed what is wrong with the country 
by a close-up of the weaknesses in a family, 
it might be a good novel and it might 
become a sensation in the bookstores. A 
good book to live after us in the libraries 
of the nation? What’s stopping us? 


We are stopped, most of us, by not start- 
ing or, if we start, by quitting. Carl Brandt, 
head of the Brandt agency in New York, 
once told me that every spring, when the 
birds began to sing, he used to begin a 
novel, write two or three chapters, and then 
one day read them over and give up. His 
critical reflexes overwhelmed his creative 





Thomas H. Uzzell, the former sage of 
Madison Avenue, made “the big break” 10 
years ago when he moved from New York 
City to Stillwater, Oklahoma. Before that 
he was a teacher of short story writing at 
New York University, fiction editor of 
Collier’s, and a contributor to the slicks. 
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affatus. The most common failure with 
novels among writing people is the failure 
to write the first page. We have all read 
so much, written so little. Most of us want 
to write a good novel or none at all. The 
best is the enemy of the good. The chief 
talent of authors with their names on pub- 
lished novels is their ability to get started 
and keep going. A good novelist is a writer 
not afraid to write a bad page. 

The novel is the freest of literary medi- 
ums, a medium for the truth, for sincere 
expression. Every minute spent on a good 
novel promotes pride, develops the sympa- 
thies, broadens character, is an education. 

How do you go about writing a novel? 
I begin with nine tips, listed in the order of 
importance. 


Morale 

1. When the time comes to write, knock 
off the first page fast. Get started; have it 
out, no matter what, with that first page. 

2. When you have finished two or three 
chapters, don’t quit, in real or pretended 
disgust. Forget the masterpiece you read in 
school. You’re not that good, not yet. Don’t 
begin your writing by reading over those 
first chapters. You'll compare them with 
Tolstoy, Maugham, Huxley. Fatal. You’re 
not writing for your own amazement; in 
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your early chapters you’re writing to get 
the damn thing on paper. Write like a 
demon. Keep going. 

3. Write by the clock. Have an under- 
standing with the members of your house- 
hold that you are incommunicado during 
writing hours and then kéep those hours. 
If anyone knocks on the locked door, don’t 
answer; it'll start an argument. Sit, write. 
If the house takes fire, move out under a 
tree and keep writing. 


Subject Matter 


4. For the subject of your novel, stick 
to what you know rather than to what 
interests you. Explained later. 

5. Don’t use a trite plot. Explained later. 

6. Dramatize your story before writing it. 
Also explained later. 


Writing 

7. Write without censoring and revise 
later. Don’t imagine your wife, husband or 
mother looking over your shoulder as you 
write. Don’t write for posterity; posterity 
never did anything for you; write for today. 
Think nothing of your English. The tearing 
up and revising comes later. Ten pages of 
bad English is far better for a day’s work 
than one page full of fancy words from the 


thesaurus. Quantity is everything, at first. 
When you write, keep your vision fresh and 
vivid before you. Assuming you have a good 
subject, everything depends upon the vital- 
ity of your vision and the violence of your 
attack. If you can “see” what you’re writ- 
ing, the words will come; worry about style 
later. 


8. You needn’t try to tell everything. 
Keep the main action moving; diver- 
sion scenes can come later. Avoid static 
scenes, long descriptions. Integrate your 
descriptions with your character develop- 
ment, e. g., instead of telling us how the 
hero’s old home looks to you, tell us how it 
looked to him, as he approached it or 
thought about it, in such a way as to reveal 
him as well as the home. Use dialogue spar- 
ingly. If the characters talk for half an hour, 
summarize what was said and quote their 
final remarks only. If the action stops, be- 
ware; you’re writing too much, you’re going 
to sleep and forgetting your reader. A pub- 
lished novel is long not because the writer 
sets down everything he knows but because 
he has a long story to tell. 


9. Write an hour or two a day and stop 
when time is up even though the heroine 
is about to have her first kiss. The best time 
for knocking off is when you least wish to. 
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Writing is like going to bed: difficult to 
turn in and difficult to get up. If you quit 
in the midst of an interesting episode, your 
creative imagination will be in suspension 
while you’re away from your typewriter, 
which is a good thing, since you’ll be eager 
to return to it and start again promptly. 
Ernest Hemingway uses that trick. It’s a 
marvelous self starter on the next day’s 
writing stint. 

I believe my meaning is clear enough in 
six of the tips given above. Tips 4, 5 and 6 
need explanation, however. 
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Take No. 4: stick to what you know 
rather than to what interests you. Your 
own absorption in a given experience is not 
a sound test. The important test is whether 
it will interest your reader. I do not say 
that you should select something that would 
interest a reader whether or not you know 
anything about it. That is slanting, insin- 
cere, and will not produce a good novel. 
The best subject will be one with editorial 
value, chosen from among experiences or 
observations in your own life. 

Note here that there is a double require- 
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ment for a good subject. One requirement 
is internal (experience) and the other is 
external (editorial value). The first re- 
quirement ensures vitality, the second, sal- 
ability. Let me illustrate. Writers from the 
middle-West used to go to New York 
and, after living there a short while, pro- 
ceed to write about Greenwich Village, 
Park Avenue, or Broadway. Their work was 
rejected and, in the 20 years I lived in 
New York City, many came to me for ad- 
vice. After reading their phony scripts and 
learning where they came from, I asked 
them: “What’s doing in Amarillo?” They 
answered that they were bored to death by 
dead centers where nothing ever hap- 
pens. I applied the internal test to them: 
write what you know. William Faulkner 
and Sinclair Lewis stuck to their home 
towns and both won Nobel Prizes. Erskine 
Caldwell did the same thing and is Amer- 
ica’s best-selling writer. 

The two tests for subject matter for a 
good novel are extremely important. You 
know well what the highlights of your own 
life have been—your struggle for an educa- 
tion, your love adventures, your marriage, 
your job, etc. You've already read a fair 
number of novels or you wouldn’t be in- 
terested in writing one. The difficulty, I’d 
say, after reading many manuscripts of 
first novels, is not that the writer doesn’t 
know when his novel is trite, but that he 
knows it is trite and stubbornly insists on 
writing it anyway. His tricky ego tells him 
he will glorify an old subject into a master- 
piece. He may be able to work this magic 
with his sixth or tenth published novel, but 
not with his first! 

A good subject is one which you under- 
stand, which has editorial appeal, and 
which isn’t trite. The most common of all 
the trite novels I review in manuscript 
is that which tells the story of the author’s 
sturdy ancestors. The writer, still rather 
young, has in growing up been fed upon 
the heroic sufferings and adventures of a 
parent or grandparent who traveled in a 
covered wagon, had a baby on the open 
prairie, fought Indians and wolves, etc. 
In her childhood memories these ancestors 
were heroic, picturesque, exciting. Being 
human and having a healthy (but mis- 





guided) ego, the writer easily allows this 
glamor of the old days to settle upon 
herself (it’s generally women who do this). 
She feels that she must be sturdy or gla- 
morous in some way to be descended 
from such pioneers, and starts the story of 
the plodding ancestors. She never stops to 
remember all the novels she has read about 
those early days. She knows she’s writing 
a trite story, but she writes it anyway. Her 
mistake is in fulfilling the internal but not 
the external demand for a good subject for 
a good novel. 

Personal love and sex adventures often 
become subjects for novels which end up 
with trite plots. Perhaps the most common 
miscalculation is that of the woman 
scorned in love. No wrath like that of a 
woman scorned! Deserted, she suffers from 
an uncontrollable desire to defend herself 
and tear her betrayer to shreds. I have 
read hundreds of such violent outpourings 
by women writers. The plot is always the 
same: the woman, so brave, so sad, suffers 
and suffers, while the man goes from bad 
to worse until—well, those gents are always 
taken for a very rough ride, and it is al- 
ways trite. A struggling actress once brought 
me a book manuscript, her first. In her 
case, as in most such cases, the heroine was 
an angel child, the villain, a first-class heel, 
and I simply couldn’t convince the writer 
that her characters were dummies, her plot, 
trite. Finally, I insisted that she tell me 
upon what experience the story was based. 
I learned that the man who deserted her 
left his lodgings without a trace of his fu- 
ture address. The writer admitted that she 
had written the book hoping that, when 
the story was published, her deserter would 
learn how much she was suffering and re- 
turn to her. 

The pit of triteness into which the male 
novelist too often falls is even more extra- 
ordinary. He has a triangle situation in- 
volving a married hero. The wife is a vir- 
tuous woman although her petty faults are 
carefully described. She is always fully 
dressed and we learn nothing about her 
charms in moments of capitulation. Then 
along comes the menace. She has the 
charms missing in the wife; she drives the 
poor man ragged; he suffers from terrible 
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temptation. The plot from now on deals 
with his efforts to get the clothes off the 
menace. The menace (in a bedroom or 
the good old cabin in a storm) turns out 
to be a floozie and the hero returns to his 
wife (in the living-room), a well-chastened 
(or chased) husband. The hero loves 
neither of these women. American men 
don’t know what love is. They are too 
busy working to buy a Buick. 

Triteness comes from blindly succumb- 
ing to your own interests without consider- 
ing those of your reader, who has read all 
this before. The mistake in the examples 
just cited is, of course, too much subjec- 
tivity. Triteness is just as possible when 
well-worn external experiences are seized 
upon because they were exciting to you. 
Let me mention a few: bringing in an oil 
well gusher, Indian fighting campaigns, 
lonely life on the prairies in pioneer days, 
a Negro lynching down South, a rags to 
riches story, the tragic sufferings of the 
poor, heroism in modern warfare, college 
campus love and sex adventures, making 
good in Hollywood, love of a farmer for 
his land, the bad boy or girl rehabilitated 
on a farm, the illegitimate child, the spin- 
ster who makes something of her life, the 
labor strike with the heroic workers and 
villain business owners, the comedy adven- 
tures of growing up in a large family, the 
heroic chaplain, preacher or priest. 

Sad is the case of the beginning novelist 
who hits upon subjects like these and, 
either because he has read so little or lets 
his ego confuse his judgment, thinks he is 
the first writer to see their possibilities. 
They do have possibilities, all of them, even 
those most seriously dated—the strike, spin- 
ster, illegitimate child, and rags-to-riches 
themes. But if you intend to use these 
stories again, you will have to do with 
them something that has not been done 
before. To get over the hurdle of a trite 
subject, you will have to be three times as 
good a writer as first novelists usually are. 
If your subject isn’t trite, you can be so-so 
as a novelist and sell your book. 

We'd better pause a little longer on this 
problem of making sure your novel isn’t 
trite or dated. Trite means worn out by 
use; dated means old-fashioned in the 
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handling. Clifton Fadiman, in reporting 
upon 250 plots for novels submitted in a 
contest, states that the most common fault 
was datedness and the next, triteness. I 
have found the same thing to be true. In 
the last novel manuscript I read before be- 
ginning this discussion, I found the poor 
hero denying his love for the heroine be- 
cause a good friend of his, an older man 
with a large income, also loves her. This 
story is dated because the hero’s sacrifice is 
merely a moral pose. Three people with 
the good sense these characters seem to 
have would get together these days and 
reach a common-sense solution with a mi- 
nimum of suffering and drama. The author, 
a distinguished scientist, simply doesn’t 
read novels! I suggested a more modern 
use of the situation: the author can force 
the girl to realize that she faces the issue of 
marrying for love or money and make it 
difficult for her to decide. He’ll then have 
a timely theme, because most marriagable 
young women these days seem to be look- 
ing for incomes, not men. Money rules 
men, they argue, why should women be 
foolish? A novel examining this moral col- 
lapse wouldn’t be dated. 

Another rejected novel manuscript I 
read recently dealt with the adventures of 
young women in a Western town who 
brightened the lives of wounded veterans 
hospitalized after the last world war. The 
writing was good and the treatment, hu- 
morous. The emphasis, however, was on the 
adventures and psychology of soldiers re- 
turned from World War II, and the story 
was trite because there was no new angle 
or twist. Readers have read this story too 
often. It might be argued that the novel 
was also dated because the events used 
were six years past. But so momentous were 
the issues of the second world war that it 
would be rash to say they are dated, no 
longer of interest. Good novels are still 
being written about them. My suggestion 
was that the author mingle her characters 
with casualties from Korea and try to find 
a fresh treatment. 

Henry James said that a good idea for 
a novel will provide both surprise and 
recognition. Of the two, recognition is the 
easier reaction to produce. Recognition 
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means merely that the reader will know 
something about the subject. Surprise 
means that the story will tell him some- 
thing he didn’t know about that subject. 
The basic idea is best when it offers a new 
treatment of an old subject. The newness 
may be either a fresh twist or a fresh inter- 
pretation. 

A good example of a subject which needs 
this kind of renovating treatment is the 
picturesque old Southern plantation, now 
fallen into decay. The writer who has first- 
hand knowledge of such a plantation might 
easily plan a novel which would picture 
the former glories of the plantation. If he 
were a beginner and hadn’t been reading 
novels for the past 20 years, he might ac- 
tually come forth with a Civil War story 
in which a Northern soldier falls in love 
with a Southern belle living on the planta- 
tion. 

The idea is a good one. In fact, it is one 
of the best romantic adventure plot ideas 
that can be found in all American history. 





But it has been worked to death. The sub- 
ject was first used with real glory in Birth 
of a Nation, and Margaret Mitchell, in 
Gone With the Wind, polished off this gem 
of a plot idea for all time. The romantic 
nostalgia surrounding the old Southern 
plantation is a shop-worn literary com- 
modity and experienced novelists avoid it. 

Yet Truman Capote, a young genius with 
language and mood, gave the Southern 
plantation another and very successful run 
not long ago. He had the foresight or luck 





to find a new twist by letting the decayed 
plantation decay even further. In Other 
Voices, Other Rooms, Capote’s brooding, 
melancholy imagination has produced a 
total effect which is not the pathos of former 
glamor; it is death itself. The book won 
fame for the young author because it was 
that rare literary achievement, a genuine 
novel of setting or atmosphere. 

“The only way to be original,” wrote 
Robert Louis Stevenson, “is to be born so.” 
Robert Louis was glorifying the inspira- 
tional theory of letters. Actually, the way 
to be an original novel writer is to read 
novels and newspapers, noting the plots 
of the former and thinking about the head- 
lines of the latter. A list of the hundred 
novels most worth your reading will be 
found in the appendix to my Technique 
of the Novel. Plot Outlines of 100 Famous 
Novels by Roland A. Goodman and other 
such digests of novels can be found in any 
good library. You can’t read all the cur- 
rent novels, but you should read at least 
three or four a year. 

In almost all cases something must be 
done to real life to produce a good plot. I 
lose patience with reviewers who, wishing 
to celebrate the virtues of a novel they 
have enjoyed, say that “it has no plot in 
the accepted sense; it is life itself.” Non- 
sense! 

The usual good novel plot is an action 
taken from real life and altered in such a 
way as to retain its essential elements but 
with greater intensity of effect. Most book 
readers are familiar with Mark Twain’s 
famous explanation of how he plotted his 
stories: “I bring on the old lady and let 
her howl.” In real life the old lady merely 
complained and someone comforted her. 

This is my last advice to you if you want 
to write a good novel, or any kind of 
novel: dramatize it. Make certain before 
you begin to write that you are heading for 
scenes of action in which your characters 
really have a tough time. I particularly 
caution women novelists about this. Wom- 
en instinctively want to quiet the quarrel- 
ing children, make peace in the family, 
comfort everybody in sight, including the 
animals. If they are to be good at fiction, 

(Continued on page 59) 
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By Katherine Dissinger 


I AM A WRITER who has never achieved 
financial or literary success and I never 
will. I have a typewriter and no other 
means of support, and I make as much as 
a fairly competent bookkeeper. All my illu- 
sions are gone, but I’d do over again 
what I’ve done, knowing what I know 
now—that I’ll never quite make the grade. 

My employment record looks like an em- 
ployer’s nightmare—I worked when I was 
broke and my credit exhausted. I have 
walked away from half a dozen jobs 
that spelled comfort and security to rent 
a furnished room and write against time 
and a diminishing bank account. Once 
when I was finishing my first novel, I grew 
so shabby and disreputable that I couldn’t 
get a teaching or stenographic job. So for 
six months I washed pots, pans and babies’ 
bottoms at $7 a week. I was never afraid 
to quit a job after that. 

My need and desire for security pale 
to insignificance beside my desire to write. 
I remember the day that desire was born. 
I was 12 years old, a mid-Western hill 
farmer’s child of the depression, and I 
wrote a contest-essay titled, “Why Health 
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Not everyone can be 
a Caldwell. Some writers are 


destined to stay on 
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Education is a Fine Thing for Rural School 
Children.” My entry copied too closely the 
preface of the seventh grade physiology, 
but the judges evidently had never read 
that preface because my essay won third 
prize. 

I’d gone down to the mail box alone 
the day the letter with the No. 3 prize 
came. I stood there by the box with the 
mud oozing up between my toes and didn’t 
even feel it. I knew, suddenly, what I was 
going to be—I was going to be a writer. 

I was half way to the house before 
I remembered that I’d forgotten to take 
the rest of the mail out of the box, so I 
went back. The McCall’s had come. One 
of Mamma’s sisters had given Mamma 
McCall’s as a Christmas present, and I 
made up my mind that some day I would 
write for that magazine. For years I sent 
everything I wrote to McCall’s first, the 
sort of stories beginners send—about peo- 
ple who go blind and men who are para- 
lyzed from the waist down. 

At least half the people you meet feel 
that literary talent burns within them. 
“T’ve always wanted to write, but I never 
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got around to it. I never seem to find the 
time,” they say. These people do not want 
to write—they want to be writers because 
they think that writers (1) make a lot of 
money; (2) enjoy social prestige; and (3) 
love their work, which is only a shade less 
glamorous than acting or dancing. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. A 
working writer is, of necessity, somewhat 
antisocial. For most of us, the sheer act 
of getting words down on paper is the 
hardest work in the world. And we do not 
make a lot of money. 

One time I got a check for 75 cents. The 
magazine paid a tenth of a cent a word. 
A writer’s magazine had made a mistake in 
quoting their rates at 10 cents per. I should 
have known that no magazine paying 10 
cents a word would have accepted that 
story. But I didn’t know. I wrote indig- 
nantly to the magazine, returned the check, 
and demanded return of the story. That 
was a mistake. I still have it. 

Anyone who really wants to write writes 
regardless of the rates he’s paid and 
despite the fact that he has to give up 
friends and social activities for the privi- 
lege of putting words on paper. One’s 
friends never quite understand. I myself 
have always suspected that writers are ab- 
normal. Why else would they work so 
hard, then put up with cent-a-word rates, 
payment on publication, and rejections that 
say “not quite.” Even when he’s not work- 
ing, the writer’s mind is never at rest. It 
is reaching and questioning and straining 
to remember—the name, the mood, the 
phrase, the snatch of conversation, the 
deep-running feelings and impressions, the 
heartbreak, how heaven felt. 

But you can’t let yourself become too in- 
tense unless you are very successful. You 
have to play the game and take the gamble. 
It’s 15 pages of words in neat little rows, 
with no smears or smudges, and they may 
be worth $1000, or they may be worthless. 
You never know for sure until you’ve writ- 
ten them down. 

Beginners always want to know about 
courses and writers’ groups and agents. I’ve 
tried them all. I’ve gone to classes and 
writers’ group meetings, I’ve read books on 


technique, I’ve taken courses, and I’ve 
spent enough on critics’ and agents’ fees to 
pay for a trip around the world. Nothing 
helped much. If you don’t have what it 
takes to be a success, nothing will help 
much. 

I took my first short-story course by cor- 
respondence when I was a _ high-school 
senior. I read about the course in a college 
catalog, and I got a job as a waitress at 
Em’s Place to pay for it. One of my short 
stories was about a neighbor woman who 
was having an affair with the mailman. 
The teacher, Dr. Annie Burnett, creative 
writing instructor at the University, said 
that the story was psychologically unsound, 
but I submitted it in the Kansas Au- 
thors’ Club contest, and it won first prize. 
The prize was awarded at a banquet which 
I attended—in my first high heels and a 
purple velvet dress that Mamma had cut 
down from a dress of Aunt Kate’s. I met 
Dr. Annie Burnett face to face. She did 
not remember me or the story, but I heard 
her refer to me as “the juvenile in the 
weird purple costume.” I didn’t care, be- 
cause Dr. Annie Burnett’s story had won 
the second prize. The $50 prize paid my 
tuition at college the next fall. 

I have joined a good many writers’ 
groups, and it is my opinion that they are 
all the same, from California to Maine. 
The people who like to talk about writing 
go to writers’ group meetings to discuss the 
faults of Joyce and Flaubert and to feel 
superior to those who write confessions for 
cash. I find it impossible to feel superior to 
anyone who writes anything for cash. 

I know that agents are for the successful, 
selling writer who needs someone to dicker 
for him about contracts, rate raises and 
rights, leaving the writer free to create. But 
hope springs eternal, and all kinds of writers 
keep sending scripts to agents. I’ve sent 
many. 

If a script isn’t salable, an agent can’t 
sell it. Or perhaps he can’t be bothered. If 
he thinks the story might sell, but for less 
than $50, he may not bother because his 
commission would be under $5, and he 
can’t afford to waste his time. But to the 
hack writer, four or five of these $47.50 
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sales a month may mean the difference be- 
tween staying in the writing business and 
going back on the milk truck. 

Occasionally, you receive the glad tid- 
ings: “We shall be glad to handle your 
work on a straight commission basis.” For 
six months you send the agent everything 
you do, plus a few of your old rejects. And 
nothing happens—absolutely nothing! Your 
own percentage is as good as that. 

An agent sometimes refuses to peddle a 
story. Recently, I got back this comment: 
“This is a silly and unsympathetic heroine 
in an unconvincing story.” At least the 
agent was frank. I sent the story out on my 
own and it sold to a confession magazine at 
three cents a word. This does not happen 
very often—most reputable agents can spot 
a story that is definitely salable and one that 
is definitely not. But on the “in-between” 
variety, the “not quite” kind, agents’ opin- 
ions flutter like leaves in a fall wind. 

There was one story that I had around 
for years. One agent said it was “pulpy”; 
another said it was “beautifully written, 
but . . .”; the editor who finally bought it 
said: “You are the most persistent writer 
we have ever known.” He had seen that 
story every December for six years before 
he bought it. 

I keep most of my rejections in the hope 
that I’ll think of an angle. One story which 
sold to the slicks was about a woman who 
outgrows her husband. I made her a writer 
in the original draft and sent it to all the 
slicks. The verdict was “not quite.” I sent 
the story to three or four different critics 
over a period of five or six years, and they 
suggested all sorts of revision ideas, which I 
tried with no success. Then one day I over- 
heard a street-car conversation about a 
woman doctor. I went home and made my 
heroine a doctor; she grew in stature and 
social consciousness, and the story sold. The 
critics had suggested all sorts of ideas, but 
the only idea I could work out was my own. 

That’s one reason why I have not been 
successful. I find it impossible to sit down 
and write a salable story that I do not want 
to write, that I do not feel. When I write 
about stiple-painting the linoleum, I am, at 
the moment, enthusiastic over stiple-paint- 
ing, and I want to tell housewives how to 
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do it. Or I want to tell teachers how to 
teach rhythms and arithmetic. Or I can’t 
keep the beginnings of confession stories 
out of my head. 


How much better if I could slant intelli- 
gently and consistently for the better-paying 
magazines! Agents and critics have advised 
me many times to stop playing around and 
try for the slicks exclusively. They point out 
with maddening logic that the sale of three 
or four slick stories a year, or a novel per- 
haps, would net as much as I make now. 
And I’d do what they tell me if I could. 
You know I would. But when I stifle my 
impulses and sit there, cold-blooded, alert, 
intelligent, and try exclusively for the slicks, 
nothing comes out but cold characters with- 
out a bit of breath in them and an assort- 
ment of cheap, mechanical tricks which 
could never pass for a plot. No, stories 
have to come to me, and I have to feel 
like doing them—and once in a while a 
slick comes my way. In 1950, I sold my 
first slick story to McCall’s. The fiction 
editor wrote, “You have such a smooth, 
professional style. It’s hard to believe this 
is your first story.” After 20 years and 
three trunks of rejections! 


So I make a very mediocre living, doing 
what I want to do and what I enjoy doing. 
If you can’t enjoy your writing, you’re in 
for a grim time. Luck is against you. The 
percentage of those who make a really good 
living by writing is small. The competition 
is keen at the top, among the full-time 
pros. And since this is a literate age, there 
are hundreds of talented part-time writers 
who have other jobs which they often detest 
but cannot chuck because of fear or family 
responsibilities. So let’s face it. The gods 
have been smiling on you the day the slick 
editor reaches into a pile of 200 manu- 
scripts—one about as good as the other— 
and picks out yours. The gods will not 
smile too often. 


The yearning to write is a curse I 
wouldn’t wish on my worst enemy. But if 
you really want to write, nothing will keep 
you from it. And sooner or later, you 
will realize that you would not change 
places with anyone in the world. There 
is fulfillment in the struggle. 
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Harper’s, the quality house, 
specializes in everything—first 


novels, juveniles, texts, best-sellers 


stairway 


WHEN HARPER’S BEGAN publishing books, 
the population of New York City was 
60,000, the year was 1817, and the place 
was one small room on Dover Street. 

Within eight years, Harper’s became the 
largest manufacturer of “sumptuous and 
entertaining” books in the country, and 
moved its plant to two buildings on Cliff 
Street. Soon it occupied six buildings on 
Cliff Street and five on Pearl Street, and 
was the largest operation of its kind in the 
world. 

The four original Harper Brothers are 
legendary characters. Each drew only as 
much money as he needed, leaving 
the rest in a common pool. Each insisted 
that he was the “Harper,” and the rest 
were the “Brothers.” All followed the 
Quaker principle that decisions have to be 
unanimous. If one brother disapproved of 
an undertaking, it was dropped. 

In 1853 the 11 buildings on Cliff and 
Pearl Streets were destroyed in three hours 
by one of the most spectacular fires in the 
history of New York. The Harper brothers 
sustained a loss of $1,500,000, but they be- 
gan almost immediately to plan the first 
important fireproof building in New York 
City; the castings were made by Peter 
Cooper, the iron founder. This was the 
Franklin Square plant with the winding 


By Pauline Bloom 


iron stairway which soon became known 
all over the world as the stairway to fame. 
Up these stairs climbed Mark Twain, 
Dickens, Thackeray, William Dean How- 
ells, Lafcadio Hearn, Herman Melville, 
Richard Harding Davis, Margaret Deland, 
Zane Grey, Edgar Allen Poe. 

Since 1923, Harper’s has been occupying 
a red-brick residential-type building at 49 
E. 33rd Street, New York City. The stair- 
way is no more, but the green colonial door- 
way is just as hospitable. It has welcomed 
writers like Robert Benchley, Louis Brom- 
field, John Gunther, Fannie Hurst, Aldous 
and Julian Huxley, Eric Knight, Andre 
Maurois, Edna St. Vincent Millay, J. B. 
Priestley, Genevieve Taggard, James Thur- 
ber, Betty Smith, Anne Parrish, Glenway 
Wescott, Thornton Wilder, Richard Wright 
and William Maxwell. 

Lights and voices are low, and the at- 
mosphere is restrained in the sixth-floor 
oak-panelled reception room, which is 
decorated with murals showing the various 
stages in the production of books. These 
murals came originally from the private 
Harper office of the late 1870's. 

Cass Canfield, chairman of the board 
(Groton, Harvard °19, Oxford), is a tall 
man with a young-for-his-age look about 
him in spite of his baldness. He became 
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Harper’s London representative in 1925, 
and brought many of England’s most dis- 
tinguished writers to the firm. In 1929, 
Canfield was made executive vice-president, 
in 1931, president, and in 1945, chairman 
of the board. He has lined up for Harper’s 
writers like J. B. Priestley, Philip Guedalla, 
E. M. Delafield, Eleanor Roosevelt, Robert 
E. Sherwood, James F. Byrnes, Henry L. 
Stimson, with all of whom he works per- 
sonally. Other “Canfield” writers are John 
Gunther, Sumner Welles, Thornton Wilder, 
Louis Bromfield, Margaret Culkin Banning, 
Aldous Huxley. Some of the most success- 
ful non-fiction books were suggested to 
their authors by Cass Canfield. 

During the war, Canfield was on the 
Board of Economic Warfare in charge of 
blockade operations. He had a hand in the 
War Trade Agreement with Sweden, he 
helped determine economic warfare policies 
as special assistant to Ambassador Winant 
in England, and he headed the Paris branch 
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of the Office of War Information. He is 
now a director of Grosset and Dunlap and 
of Bantam Books. 

“Books are too expensive,” Canfield says. 
“There must be a cheaper way to produce 
more books that will reach more readers, 
Dr. Vannevar Bush has done interesting re- 
search on a_ photo-electric composition 
method. Perhaps that’s one of the answers. 
If it isn’t, we must look elsewhere.” 

When, after leaving Oxford, Cass Can- 
field took a trip around the world, he 
crossed a corner of China on foot because he 
wanted to see at first hand how the Chinese 
people lived. He is widely respected for his 
sharp interest in world affairs. “I believe in 
a United Nations strong enough to enforce 
peace, and am on the Executive Council of 
World Federalists. I do not allow my own 
views to affect editorial decisions, however. 
It is Harper policy to publish a variety of 
writers who represent a variety of opinion.” 
Canfield talks freely about other sub- 
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jects, but most of my information about 
him came from Frank S. MacGregor, a tall, 
gray-haired, genial man (Harvard ’18), 
who came to the firm in 1924 as head of the 
college textbook department, and became 
president in 1945. In addition to his ad- 
ministrative duties, MacGregor does a great 
deal of editorial work with “his” writers, 
with whom he keeps in close contact. 

“Harper’s puts out every conceivable kind 
of book,” MacGregor says. “The only ex- 
ception is law books. All together we do 
about 300 titles a year. Approximately 70 
of these are regular trade books. Then there 
are about 10 suspense novels, and about 25 
juveniles. Of course, we want the best books 
we can get, but we don’t limit ourselves to 
prestige titles and authors. We are equipped 
to handle any type of general or special 
book, literary, timely, or ‘merchandise.’ ” 

MacGregor admits that, with the rising 
cost of production, a first book may repre- 
sent a loss to the firm. “Few books sell more 
than 7,500 copies,” he says, “which is about 
the point these days when a book breaks 
even.” But because of some practically in- 
destructible items on its backlist, Harper’s 
is in a better position than many other pub- 
lishers to gamble on promising new writ- 
ers and on other publishing projects which 
seem interesting but not sure-fire. 

On Harper’s backlist are writers like 
Dickens, Thackeray, Melville, Henry James, 
the Brontes, Tennyson, Edgar Allen Poe, 
Wilkie Collins, H. G. Wells, Conan Doyle, 
George du Maurier, Stevenson, Macaulay, 
Andre Maurois, Ellen Glasgow, Booth 
Tarkington, O. Henry. The Zane Grey 
novels are in their 24th million and selling 
briskly. The Mark Twain books have sold 
more than seven million copies, and Ben 
Hur has sold more than two and a half 
million copies. 

Harper’s college and high school texts, 
the social and economic books, and the 
medical books are “staple” items which 
sometimes finance more glamorous and 
speculative publishing ventures. Harper's 
Magazine, which recently celebrated its 
100th anniversary, is a profitable branch of 
the Harper organization, under the editor- 
ship of Frederick Lewis Allen, author of 
Only Yesterday. The religious books sell 


year after year. And there’s always the 
Bible. One order from the Christian Science 
Publishing Society called for 6,000 copies of 
a new $20 Bible, and 5,000 copies of a $10 
Bible. 

The backlist also contains A Tree Grows 
In Brooklyn, by Betty Smith, a first novel 
which was turned down by several other 
publishers. It has sold about three million 
copies, was made into a successful movie, 
and is now on Broadway as a musical com- 
edy hit. The play version will be published 
this fall. Now The Tree takes its turn in 
helping Harper’s finance new firsts. 

Other successful Harper first novels are 
Lamb In His Bosom, by Caroline Miller, 
a Pulitzer Prize winner; The Dark Journey, 
by Martin Flavin, which won both the Har- 
per and the Pulitzer prizes, and more re- 
cently The Gallery, by John Horne Burns, 
and Season of the Stranger, by Stephen 
Becker, a Harper Find published in May. 

Your manuscript, unless it is intended 
for one of the special departments listed on 
page 31, will most likely land on the desk 
of Amy Flashner. Well, not the desk. The 
day I called on Miss Flashner there was a 
shoulder-high fence of manuscripts lining 
the walls of her office. About 600 of them 
had been entered in the Harper Prize 
Novel Contest. Of these, about six will be 
published and one will win the prize of 
$10,000, $2,000 as an outright award, inde- 
pendent of royalties, and $8,000 as a min- 
imum guarantee of royalties to be paid six 
months after publication. 

Aside from the contest, about 2,600 
manuscripts a year come in for the trade 
department. Miss Flashner says, “So many 
people ask us questions which have to do 
with writing techniques, how to set up a 
manuscript, etc. This is the province of the 
teacher and the critic, not the publisher. 
We can’t always give criticisms of rejected 
manuscripts, either. Our readers and editors 
consider books on the basis of their own 
taste and judgment, which they do not be- 
lieve is infallible. Every day manuscripts are 
rejected by some houses which are pub- 
lished by others. Therefore, when we are 
not prepared to publish a book, it would 
only complicate matters were we to offer 
extensive criticism. And, as you can see, 
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there are just too many manuscripts for us 
to criticize them.” 

Amy Flashner sorts through the incom- 
ing manuscripts and assigns them to one of 
the four regular staff readers. If a book has 
any potentialities, it is passed on to another 
reader, then to one of the editors. John 
Fischer, editor-in-chief, gets a script when 
two of his editors think it worth publishing. 

Among the readers and the editors of the 
trade book department there are men 
and women of varying ages, personalities, 
backgrounds, and interests. Elizabeth Law- 
rence and Evan Thomas started as readers, 
as did Joan Kahn, who is now editor of the 
suspense novel department. 

Ordway Tead, in charge of social and 
economic books, buys about 35 a year. 
These are the books with special markets: 
sociology, educational theory and applica- 
tion, self-improvement, hobby books. They 
are sold largely by direct-mail advertising 
to a particular audience, though some are 
carried by the regular bookstores. 

The contract and copyright expert at 
Harper’s is Dorothy Fiske, tall, slender, 
with soft gray hair. She can wear a pris- 
tinely crisp lavender linen dress on a blis- 
tering July day and look cool. “Contracts 
are a difficult subject to discuss,” she says, 
“because they vary so.” 

“Of course, but how about your basic 
contract, the one you offer a new writer?” 

“That varies, too, depending on the book 
market, on the kind of book it is, on the 
probable manufacturing cost.” 

The royalty, when based on the retail 
price, as it usually is, varies from 10 per 
cent to 15 per cent. It wouldn’t rise above 
10 per cent before 5,000 copies, probably 
7,500. Copyright is in the author’s name on 
request. Book club, cheap editions, digest 
and second serial rights are divided on a 
50-50 basis. If Harper’s places first serial, 
motion picture, radio or television rights, 
it gets anywhere from 10 per cent to 25 
per cent—depending. If Harper’s handles 
the translation rights, the proceeds are di- 
vided equally between the author and the 
firm. 

The management of Harper’s is in the 
hands of Cass Canfield, chairman of the 
board; Frank S. MacGregor, president; and 
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Raymond C. Harwood, executive vice-presi- 
dent, treasurer and secretary; assisted by 
William H. Rose, vice-president in charge 
of advertising and sales promotion; Edward 
J. Tyler, Jr., editor of the college texts, and 
Frederick Lewis Allen, vice-president and 
editor of Harper's Magazine. 

“People think of Harper’s in terms of 
tradition and literary distinction, which is 
all right,” Rose says. “But in the last 10 
years there were more Harper books among 
the 400 ‘best’ titles than those of any other 
publisher. And it isn’t generally known that 
Harper’s is one of the four publishers who 
spend most on advertising.” 

The director of publicity at Harper’s is 
Ramona Herdman, a former newspaper- 
woman with the ready resourcefulness of 
her profession. All books and authors don’t 
lend themselves equally to promotion, but 
a good example of Miss Herdman’s thor- 
oughness is her job of advance publicity on 
Marjorie Hillis Roulston’s You Can Start 
All Over. There was an interview in the 
New York World-Telegram by Sally Mac- 
Dougal, an article in the New York Herald 
Tribune by Joan Barlow, and a feature by 
Cynthia Lowry which was syndicated by 
AP. This Week used a signed article by 
Mrs. Roulston on etiquette, American 
Weekly had a page feature, NEA syndicate 
had a story, and Women’s National News 
Service syndicated a feature to its entire 
list of newspapers. Mrs. Roulston appeared 
on the Mary Margaret McBride and Mar- 
garet Arlen radio programs, and on a num- 
ber of television shows. She also spoke at 
a Philadelphia Inquirer luncheon. 

Does all this effort mean more book 
sales? Not always. But the book has a better 
chance if people start to talk about it; after 
that, it’s up to the book itself. 

Adam Burger, one of the best-known 
book salesmen in the country, has been with 
Harper’s more than 50 years and has been 
sales manager since 1927. 

Occasionally, at unspecified intervals, the 
nine salesmen in Harper’s trade department 
choose a book by a new Harper writer, give 
it extra promotional effort and offer extra 
concessions to the bookstores so that they, 
too, will push it. They call this book a 
Harper Find. The last Harper Find was 
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Cass Canfield 
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Frank S. MacGregor 


President 


Raymond C. Harwood 
Executive vice-president, treasurer and 
secretary 


William H. Rose 


promotion 


Frederick Lewis Allen 
Vice-president and editor of Harper’s 
Magazine 


John Fischer 

Editor-in-chief of trade book department 
S. M. Bessie 
William H. Briggs Editors 
Elizabeth Lawrence 
Evan Thomas 
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Joan Davis 
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Officers and Editors at Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Vice-president in charge of advertising and 





Ordway 'Tead 
Editor of social and economic books 
Harry Shaw 
(in the absence of George W. Jones) 
Editor of staple books 


Eugene Exman 
Editor of religious books 
Paul Hoeber 
Editor of medical books 
Edward J. Tyler, Jr. 
Editor of college texts 
Nathan Neal 
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Adam Burger 
Sales manager 
Dorothy Fiske 
Contracts and copyrights 
Mary Griffith 
Advertising 
Ramona Herdman 
Publicity 
Daniel Bradley 
Production 
Amy Flashner 
Manuscripts 
Joseph Vergara 


Mail order sales 








Season of the Stranger by Stephen Becker. 
Other Harper Finds have been works like 
Reveille in Washington by Margaret Leech 
(1941) and Anything Can Happen by 
Helen and George Papashvily. A Tree 
Grows In Brooklyn, by Betty Smith, was se- 
lected by the Harper salesmen as a Find 
before it was chosen by the Literary Guild. 
On what basis is a Find chosen? The 
salesmen have to like the book not only be- 
cause it is a good book, but also because it 
promises to be salable merchandise. Aside 
from a good writing job, the most common 
denominator in Finds seems to be an opti- 
mistic note which leaves the reader with 
the feeling that “anything can happen.” 
Humor is helpful. The real criterion is the 
sense of discovery of something worthwhile, 
a quality implicit in the word “Find.” 
That the Harper salesmen know their 
business is borne out by the fact that two 
Finds have been Literary Guild selections, 
four have been Book-of-the-Month Club 
selections, 10 have been best sellers (one on 
an astronomical scale), four have been 


made into movies, and one received a 
Pulitzer Prize. 

In 1943, Harper’s established the Eugene 
F. Saxton Memorial Trust in memory of 
the late Eugene F. Saxton, former editor- 
in-chief at Harper’s. The funds are at the 
disposal of three trustees, Martha P. Sax- 
ton, Saxton’s widow, Amy Loveman, asso- 
ciate editor of The Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature and member of the editorial board 
of the Book-of-the-Month Club, and Harry 
Shaw, editor at Harper’s. 

Fellowships are granted to creative writ- 
ers to complete projects which promise to 
make distinguished contributions in the 
fields of fiction, poetry, biography, history, 
criticism, and essays. So far, 26 fellowships 
have been awarded. The winners include 
John Brooks, author of The Big Wheel 
(Harper, 1949); Max Steele, author of 
Debby (Harper Prize Novel, 1950), and 
Rachel Carson, author of The Sea Around 
Us, which was published recently by Oxford 
to almost universal acclaim. The fellowship 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Part II 


PHILADELPHIA 








market letter 


By Pat Trefzger 


FaRM JOURNAL, THE largest-circulation 
farm magazine in America (2,860,000 sub- 
scribers), is edited on Philadelphia’s Wash- 
ington Square. The magazine has grown 
so fast that the editors are lodged in a 
maze of offices put up “just any place.” 


The main need is for practical farmer 
experience stories based upon ideas farm 
people can apply to better their farms, 
their homes, and their communities. Loren 
Donelson, associate editor of Farm Journal, 
says that every article is tested accord- 
ing to one rule: “Will it help farmers? If 
so, how many?” Articles run from 800 
words up and detailed queries are in or- 
der. More emphasis is being given to 
pieces which deal with the farm family’s 
recreation and social life. As Donelson says, 
“help” does not have to mean “help farm” ; 
it can mean “help live.” “Sixteen Sticks in 
a Bundle,” the story of how a farm family 
raised 16 children successfully, was a well- 
read Journal article of this type. 

The magazine also buys 500-word how- 
to-do’s dealing with farming methods, live- 
stock care, home life, etc.; humor material, 
epigrams, and quips bearing on farm life 
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and life in general; and pictures with cap- 
tions of gadgets farmers have invented 
or improvements they have made on old 
gadgets. Arthur Jenkins, editor of Farm 
Journal, acts as cartoon editor and, sur- 
prisingly enough, buys urban-type, but not 
sophisticated cartoons. Other editors and 
their specialties are Claude Gifford, live- 
stock, dairy, veterinary; Ralph Wennblom, 
crops, insecticides, machinery news, home- 
made and handy; Donelson, orchard and 
gardens, poultry, humor. 

Minimum pay for technical articles is 5 
cents a word. Short humor brings from $5 
to $10; cartoons, $20 up; pictures with 
captions, $35. The editors report on arti- 
cles within a week and, according to Do- 
nelson, a delay is a “good sign.” 

For Farm Journal's one piece of fiction 
an issue, a story from 3000 to 3500 words, 
a farm setting is not necessary, although it 
is permissible. But triangle situations, 
risque remarks or scenes, bloody violence, 
introspection, retrospection, and essay-like 
pieces are out. The fiction editor, Pearl 
Patterson, wants “plot and action, an out- 
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door freshness, and genuine worth.” Sub- 
ject matter in the 12 stories used yearly 
varies—young romance, adventure, humor, 
nature, etc.—and slick prices are paid, 20 
cents a word up. 

Miss Patterson also buys poetry for the 
one or two columns of verse that the 
Journal runs in each issue. Poems may be 
humorous or serious and subject matter 
is varied, but no verse should exceed 16 
lines. Pay on verse varies according to con- 
tent and the amount of rewriting neces- 
sary. All manuscripts should be sent to 
Farm Journal, Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. Sample copies of the maga- 
zine will be sent on request. 


Specialized Markets 


Commercial America, with its Spanish 
edition, America Commercial, reaches 
35,000 businessmen in 100 countries 
throughout the world. Distribution in the 
U. S., however, is limited to advertising 
agencies and potential advertisers. The 
magazine always is in need of good arti- 
cles, between 1000 and 1400 words, on 
U. S. merchandising and industry. Most 
pieces are done on staff because the sub- 
ject matter is so specialized, but free lanc- 
ers who feel they have something to say to 
the foreign market about American busi- 
ness should query. Payment will be dis- 
cussed when an assignment is made. Lloyd 
S. Koppel, managing editor, is still looking 
for “a good Washington correspondent, 
versed in business as well as government 
affairs.” Manuscripts go to Commercial 
America, 34th St. below Spruce, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 

Etude, Bryn Mawr, Pa., is edited “pri- 
marily for the small-town music teacher 
and specializes in articles telling how to get 
more pupils, how to get pupils to practice, 
how to play a difficult passage in a Chopin 
Nocturne, etc.,” Editor John Briggs says. 
Many interviews with concert artists are 
used, but these are usually done by regular 
or semi-regular contributors: The ideal 
Etude article runs from 1500 to 2000 words, 
has a great deal of educational value from 
the standpoint of music study, and is timely 
or controversial or both. The magazine 





also buys picture stories from photo agen- 
cies and from free lancers; humorous, un- 
usual fillers; and good cartoons on the 
subject of music. Briggs pays 2 cents a 
word for articles, on publication; $6 for 
inside pix, $12 for cover photos; and $10 
up, on acceptance, for cartoons. 

Frontiers, the magazine of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences, 19th and the Parkway, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa., takes natural history 
articles dealing with birds, animals, plants, 
etc. The length limit is 2000 words and 
payment is one cent a word or by arrange- 
ment. The editor, McCready Huston, says 
that sample copies of the magazine will be 
sent upon request. Look over a copy and 
query the editor before submitting. 

Philadelphia Magazine, 17th and San- 
som Sts., Philadelphia 3, Pa., has a new 
editor, S. Arthur Lipson. The magazine 
uses local material, articles and pictures on 
Philadelphia commerce and industry. The 
need now is for pieces from 400 to 1200 
words on hobbies of local business execu- 
tives. The editor pays from $10 to $25 an 
article. No cartoons are bought. 


Triangle Publications 

Official Detective, Gags, and Today, 
three Triangle publications, are located in 
the Inquirer building, 400 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia 30, Pa. 

H. A. Keller, tall, friendly editor of 
Official Detective, is always in the market 
for strong and true detective stories. The 
crime can be anything from a multiple 
murder to a very odd crime; the amount 
and quality of the detective work done in 
solving the crime is the important factor. 
Keller likes stories with more than one 
suspect and puts no limit on length, al- 
though he doesn’t want padding. Stories 
must be timely; a writer with a good lead 
should phone or telegraph the editor, and 
he’ll have a decision on submitted copy 
within 48 hours. Official Detective buys all 
rights and pays 2% cents a word up, im- 
mediately upon acceptance; $5 for each 
pix. 

Del Poore, in the office next to Keller’s, 
is buying about 175 cartoons a month for 
Gags. He pays $10 apiece for family-type 
cartoons and, at that price, still is able to 
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buy from name cartoonists who started in 
Gags and have stuck with the book. The 
editor insists that beginners do have a 
chance, though. For quick reports, submit 
cartoons about the first of the month. 
Today is the magazine section of the 
Sunday Inquirer. All payment is made 
on publication. Articles up to 1000 words 
of general interest or of particular interest 
to people in the Philadelphia area bring 
$50, but outline queries should precede 
submissions. No scandal pieces are accepted. 
Pix, paid for at $6 apiece, are “musts” with 
articles; four-line light verse is bought at 
$5 a verse; and one to three general-in- 
terest cartoons are used weekly, $35 a car- 
toon. Most fiction used in Today is bought 
through a small group of agents. Arch C. 
Luther is editor here, but manuscripts 
should be addressed to Frederic E. Shapiro. 


Syndicate 


The Ledger Syndicate is located at 321 
S. Fourth St., Philadelphia 6, in a man- 
sion, now an office building, which was 
built shortly after the Revolution. George 
F. Kearney, the editor here, reminds free 
lancers that he does not buy articles, fic- 
tion, or poetry. His syndicate produces 
text features and cartoons over a long- 
time period. With both, only the unusual 
idea executed by an experienced writer or 
artist has a chance. Pay basis is 50 per 
cent of net. 


Greeting Card Verse Markets 


The Keating Company, 22nd and Mar- 
ket Streets, Philadelphia 3, Pa., offers only 
a small market for free lance verse writers. 
They occasionally buy, at 50 cents a line, 
semi-formal, short greeting card verse for 
Christmas and everyday occasions. 

The Rose Company, Bainbridge St. at 
24th, Philadelphia 46, Pa., is out of the 


market for verses until further notice. 


Trade Journals 

Asbestos Magazine buys articles from 
500 to 800 words on all facets of the as- 
bestos business—the mining of the mineral, 
the products manufactured from it, the 
new discoveries connected with it, engi- 
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neering pieces having to do with installa- 
tion of asbestos products, news from as- 
bestos companies. Articles must be authen- 
tic, since the magazine’s policy is to get 
an okay from the subject or company in- 
volved before a piece is even accepted. Pay 
is one cent a word on acceptance, and A. S. 
Rossiter, the editor, reports within two 
weeks. The address is 808 Western Saving 
Fund Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa.. 

Main offices of the Chilton Publishing 
Co. are in a spacious, modern building at 
Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, 
Pa. There are nine Chilton trade maga- 
zines edited from New York, one from 
Omaha, and three from Philadelphia, but 
only two of the latter, Commercial Car 
Journal and Motor Age, offer a free lance 
market. 

Charles B. Rawson, pleasant, talkative 
editor of Commercial Car Journal, says, 
“We are not a merchandising book—we 
are not selling anything. Our magazine is 
edited for operators of truck or bus fleets 
and we want articles which will help these 
men operate more efficiently, more safely, 
more economically, etc.” Query in con- 
siderable detail on articles, which run 
about 3000 words in length and bring from 
$25 to $75, payment on publication. The 
editor explains that the price does not de- 
pend on the word count, but on the im- 
portance of the article to Commercial Car 
readers. The magazine is interested in the 
operating procedures, maintenance and 
safety activities of large fleets and private 
carriers with at least 10 vehicles. Few 
human interest stories are used and success 
stories are out unless they are how-to-do- 
it’s. Rawson buys shop hints from shop 
men at $10 apiece (free lancers who get 
releases may submit these, too) ; short news 
items with or without pix on developments 
in vehicle design or shop practices, from 
$10 to $25 apiece; and pictures with cap- 
tions at $10 apiece. This editor will not 
send sample copies because, as he says, 
“This is a technical field—a writer who 
doesn’t know our magazine shouldn’t even 
consider writing for us. Copies of Com- 
mercial Car Journal are available in truck 
or bus fleet offices and in large libraries.” 
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Motor Age is edited for independent re- 
pair shops or dealerships, for automotive 
wholesaler establishments, not for service 
stations. The technical automotive material 
is done on staff or on assignment, but free 
lancers may submit articles from 1,000 to 
1,500 words on merchandising and selling 
activities. Payment is from $35 to $50, on 
publication. Frank P. Tiche, the editor, 
also buys pix with captions, cartoons with 
an automotive flaver, short news items, and 
shop hints from men in the industry. 
Confectioners Journal, edited by Walter 
Wesley at 437 Chestnut Strect, Phila- 
delphia 6, has one piece of news for free 
lancers: articles dealing with sales plans 
and merchandising promotions of candy 
jobbers are being bought, in addition to the 
usual stories on retail candy stores—han- 
dling of help and customers, operating 
problems, advertising campaigns, special 
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selling techniques. Lengths run from 1,000 
to 1,500 words and queries are preferred. 
The editor warns that he doesn’t want to 
see articles about “Bill Smith’s candy 
store in Philadelphia or Chicago unless Bill 
has an unusual idea which is applicable to 
other stores in other cities.” Pay is from one 
to two cents a word, sometimes more, and 
sample copies will be sent on request. 

Fox-Shulman, Inc., publisher of Corsets 
and Brassieres, Electric Trains, Model & 
Hobby Industry, Models and Hobbies, and 
Modern Living, has a home office at N. E. 
corner 16th and Conlyn Streets, Phila- 
delphia 41, Pa., and a New York office at 
267 Fifth Avenue. Leonard Martin Fox is 
publisher and Philadelphia editor, while 
Jack Wax edits at the New York office. 
Only three of the Fox-Shulman books use 
free lance material. 

Jack Wax says: “Our needs on Corsets 
and Brassieres are most urgent.” The maga- 
zine uses merchandising articles describing 
successful corset and brassiere operations, 
with special emphasis on merchandising 
methods. The editors are interested espe- 
cially in how-to stories which (1) tell how 
successful promotions are conducted; (2) 
how new garments are displayed and sold; 
(3) how displays are devised and set up; 
(4) how salesgirls are trained as successful 
corsetieres; and which (5) give other types 
of how-to advice. Articles run about 500 
words in length, and must be accompanied 
by photographs. Corsets and Brassieres also 
has a weekly newsletter which uses up a 
lot of copy, timely news items on the busi- 
ness. 

Model & Hobby Industry, usually in the 
market for all lengths from news items to 
feature articles on models, hobbies, and 
crafts, is overstocked at this time. 

Fox-Shulman’s new publication is Electric 
Trains, a consumer magazine devoted to 
telling youngsters from 8 to 80 how to have 
more fun with their electric trains, how to 
put together an electric train layout, how 
to construct items for this layout. Quality 
photographs should accompany all articles. 
Manuscripts for the new magazine go to 
Philadelphia, but material for Corsets and 
Brassieres and Model & Hobby Industry 
goes to the New York office. Fox-Shulman 
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publications pay 2 cents a word for copy 


and $2.50 apiece for photographs. 
Book Publishers 


Will Dorrance, the energetic, rotund 
editor at Dorrance & Co., Drexel Bldg., 
Philadelphia 6, Pa., speaks enthusiastically 
about his firm’s cooperative publishing pol- 
icy. He wants good biography and auto- 
biography on subjects fairly well known to 
the public; historical fiction, novels based 
on actual characters and incidents (a re- 
cent example, John Brown: Magnificent 
Failure) ; how-to-do books (Homes Build 
Persons, How To Hold Your Husband) ; 
and contemporary fiction. Will Dorrance 
would rather see complete manuscripts 
than queries. No book should be under 
30,000 words and 50,000 to 80,000 words is 
the preferred length. Since most firms will 
not publish poetry on a straight royalty 
basis because, as this editor says, “you can’t 
give poetry away,” Dorrance specializes in 
publishing poetry cooperatively under the 
Contemporary Poets of Dorrance imprint. 
More than 400 volumes of verse have been 
published in this series. 

The Jewish Publication Society of Amer- 
ica operates as a book club; members of 
this educational organization pay dues and 
receive in return a number of books a year. 
The purpose of the Society is to further 
Jewish knowledge through the publication 
of books on Jewish religion, history, litera- 
ture, etc. All manuscripts must be in Eng- 
lish (some books with English and Hebrew 
translation are accepted) and have Jewish 
content or Jewish interest; the author need 
not be Jewish. The Society will publish fic- 
tion, non-fiction, and collections of short 
stories, but no poetry or drama. Queries 
are preferred, and manuscripts should be 
at least 50,000 words in length. In regard 
to novels, the taboos are heavy sex and 
intermarriage, while the “musts” are a con- 
structive Jewish point of view and authen- 
ticity. Payment is on a royalty basis or by 
outright purchase. Some books here are 
published in partnership with commercial 
publishers, and thus get a wider distribu- 
tion through the trade book stores. The So- 
ciety recently published Judaism and the 
Modern Man and Man Is Not Alone with 
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Farrar, Straus and Young, The Book of 
Books with Harper & Bros., and The River 
Jordan with the Westminster Press. Dr. 
Solomon Grayzel edits for the Society at 
222 N. 15th Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


J. B. Lippincott Co., Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa., takes all types of fic- 
tion and non-fiction; there is only one 
“must’—a book must have quality. Ac- 
cording to Trade Editor George Stevens, 
outlines with sample chapters will be con- 
sidered but complete manuscripts are pre- 
ferred. There are no minimum or max- 
imum length requirements. About 12 mys- 
teries a year are published here under 
the imprint “Main Line Mysteries” and 
there is a selective list of Westerns. Lippin- 
cott has not yet gone into the field of 
science-fiction but will consider such manu- 
scripts. There are five editors at this com- 
pany, three in Philadelphia and two in 
New York. 


Helen Dean Fish, juvenile editor for 
Lippincott, edits from the New York office, 
521 Fifth Avenue. She wants books of last- 
ing interest for the younger age-groups and 
for teen-agers. Although Lippincott pub- 
lishes very few picture books for young 
children which require colored illustration, 
the editor complains that she receives and 
rejects “scores of short picture stories.” 

The Lippincott Fiction Prize Contest 
closes December 31, 1951. The prizes are 
$5,000 for a completed novel between 60,- 
000 and 150,000 words, and $2,500 for an 
unfinished novel, judged on the basis of at 
least 15,000 words and a full outline. There 
is no limitation on subject matter, but 
novels must be directed to an adult audi- 
ence. Entrants, American and Canadian 
novelists not over 35 years of age, may be 
new or previously published authors. 

Macrae-Smith Co., 225 S. 15th Street, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa., specializes in light love 
stories and juveniles, but also publishes 
Westerns, serious contemporary and _his- 
torical fiction, and non-fiction, such as 
travel books, cookbooks (overstocked at 
present), etc. Edwin Boone, good-looking 
editor of adult books, explains that overly 
realistic treatment of sex, profanity, illegiti- 
mate children, and heavy emphasis on 
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“Right this second, son?” 


mood and setting at the expense of action 
are taboo here. He wants to see outlines 
with sample chapters. Lengths run from 
60,000 to 75,000 words and payment is on 
the usual royalty basis. 

Helen Rotter, juvenile editor at Macrae- 
Smith, is out of the market for “flats” but 
will consider juvenile manuscripts in four 
other categories: fiction for the 8 to 12 or 
9 to 13 age-group; fiction for the 12 to 16 
age-group; junior novels; and juvenile non- 
fiction. Manuscripts for the younger chil- 
dren should be from 45,000 to 50,000 
words and may be for boys or girls or for 


both—just so there’s no “love interest.” 
Teen-age juveniles, about 60,000 words in 
length, must be slanted for either boys or 
girls; the girls usually like contemporary 
novels, with light romances, while the boys 
want sports and outdoor stories. Both age- 
groups and both sexes enjoy mystery stories. 
When she asks for junior novels, Miss Rot- 
ter has in mind “significant novels for girls 
from 14 to 18.” A good junior novel is 
about 60,000 words long, has a romance, 
and deals with human relationships in a 
constructive way. Jessica Lyon has done 
(Continued on page 74) 
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NEW YORK 


market letter 





By Harriet A. Bradfield 


THE ECONOMY DRIVE continues at the re- 
vamped Macfadden Publications, with more 
unpalatable news for writers. True Detec- 
tive, oldest magazine in the fact-detective 
field, has taken a severe budget cut and 
has scheduled lower rates for its writers. 
Don’t blame the editors; it is the busi- 
ness department of a publishing house 
which makes such decisions. 

John Shuttleworth, editor of True De- 
tective for 25 years, received his notice re- 
cently. For the past few months, he has 
been editing the magazine from the Mac- 
fadden office in Florida. The new editor 
of True Detective is Mrs. Renee Buse. She 
was a successful writer in the field, and 
later took over some of the editorial work 
on Authentic and Timely Detective Cases, 
with which her husband, Frederic J. Buse, 
is connected. Mrs. Buse has a pleasant per- 
sonality, a nice voice, and is eager to get 
along well with old-time and new writers. 

There is considerable change in the 
methods and requirements on True De- 
tective. Story lengths have been cut down, 
and no piece should run over 5,000 words 
without editorial consultation. The em- 
phasis now is on current stories, timely 
material, and promptness in submitting 
cases. Cases which were filed more than six 
months ago and on which there has been 
no further editorial correspondence have 
been cancelled. A brisk, businesslike at- 
mosphere now pervades this office. 

Mrs. Buse prefers to buy art from the 
author on the spot, since this is the most 
authentic sort. Five dollars is paid for each 
picture used, but T. D. no longer buys a lot 
of pictures, paying for some which may not 
be used. Separate checks go out for text 
and for pictures. On text, the basic rate for 
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a 5,000-word story is $175, but that rate is 
flexible and depends somewhat on the 
amount of work required. 

Shorts of criminal or legal nature are still 
in demand. A little levity is allowed here, 
but there must be a definite crime or de- 
tective angle. The base rate for shorts is 
$25 a column. Cartoons suitable for the 
magazine bring $25 each. That much-cir- 
culated leaflet on writing for True Detec- 
tive is no longer being sent out, since re- 
quirements have changed. It is worth con- 
sulting for help on style, however. Manu- 
scripts go to Mrs. Renee Buse, True Detec- 
tive, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 

Reporter Publications, 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 1, N. Y., well known for 
trade magazines such as The Men’s Re- 
porter, American Fabrics, Neckwear Re- 
porter, have a beautiful and expensive new 
quarterly in mind. It will be titled Gentry, 
aimed at the “top 50,000 men in this coun- 
try,’ and a charter subscription will cost 
$8.00 a year. The initial print order is 
20,000 copies, the first issue to appear in 
October, with single-copy sales through 
book stores and selected newsstands. 

Gentry is not to be a trade magazine, but 
a luxurious consumer book, with fine art 
reproductions and “the finer things that go 
to make up this life all about us.” Most of 
the contents seems to be a gleam in the eye 
of the publisher, William Segal. The maga- 
zine will be staff-produced, with some spe- 
cially-ordered material; no free lance copy 
for the present. 

Your Dog, though published by Tele- 
graph Press, Harrisburg, Pa., has its edi- 
torial offices at 299 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17. A 44-page bi-monthly of standard 
size, edited for the “American dog-owning 
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family,” this is a home-service magazine for 
dog owners—the only one of its kind. (All 
the dog magazines now published appeal to 
kennel owners.) The magazine has ap- 
peared since January, and will be bi- 
monthly until it proves itself. It offers a 
nice market for all sorts of material, though 
payment is rather low, averaging lc a word, 
promptly on acceptance. 

Two pieces of fiction are used in each 
issue, occasionally reprints: a longer story 
of 2,000 to 3,000 words and a short-short 
of 750 to 1,000 words. In each story a dog 
must be important, usually the motivating 
factor. Fiction is badly needed here. 

Six articles are used per issue. Lengths 
run 1,500 to 2,000 words, and each article 
should deal with some phase of dog care, 
training, or feeding. Humor can be intro- 
duced. Many pieces fail to interest the 
editor because they cover too wide a sub- 
ject; subject matter must be specialized. 
Photographs illustrating articles should be 
submitted whenever possible. Individual 
photographs are also bought when they 
have a good human-interest angle. 

“That’s My Dog!” is a department for 
true dog stories, usually a paragraph or 
two, but sometimes considerably longer. 
Each issue of Your Dog carries one cartoon 
and one short poem of 8 to 12 lines. But 
no fillers are used. Payment for such mate- 
rial is promptly on acceptance: $5 for most 
photographs, $5 for anecdotes, $3 for 
poems. Snapshots for the special depart- 
ment, “Camera Hounds,” rate $5. All ma- 
terial should be addressed to Harry Miller, 
Editorial Director, Your Dog, 299 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 17. 

Rising costs have discouraged many pub- 
lishers, and the axe has fallen heavily. Lib- 
erty has once again suspended publication 
and the title has been offered for sale. The 
last publisher was Lawrence Holmes at 
270 Park Avenue. His picture magazine, 
Eve, has been dropped, and the status of 
Big Time, a monthly, is uncertain at pres- 
ent, but the magazine may be continued as 
a bi-monthly. Only the monthly Night @ 
Day continues as before. 

Fawcett Publications has dropped the 
monthly, Movie Story. 


After 10 years’ publication, Mrs. Eileen 
Garrett has suspended her magazine, To- 
morrow, a monthly liberal journal of litera- 
ture, arts and public affairs. A few months 
ago Farrar, Straus & Young took over the 
Creative Age Press, of which Mrs. Garrett 
was editor-in-chief. 

Elliott Caplin of the Toby Press is now 
working hard on the new U. S. Crime pub- 
lication, and he has postponed indefinitely 
plans for the new merchandising magazine, 
Women’s Fair. 

September will be the last issue of that 
pocket-size men’s magazine, Caravan, which 
Horace Brown was editing. Brown has 
dropped his connection with the two 
pocket-size picture-story magazines, Vue 
and Tab, and the cheesecake books, Gala 
and Frolic. These have editorial offices at 
345 Madison Avenue, and are markets for 
photographers rather than writers. 

The magazines formerly known as Fred- 
eric Buse’s have undergone changes in own- 
ership and address, though not in editors. 
They ‘are now located at 141 East 44th 
Street, New York 17. The two fan maga- 
zines, Movie Play and Movie Spotlight, are 
published under the corporation name 
Actual Publications, Inc. Tony Gray con- 
tinues to edit them as bi-monthlies, with 
the same editorial policy as before. There 
is no free lance market here. 

The two fact-detective bi-monthlies, 
Authentic Detective Cases and Timely De- 
tective Cases, have been revived under a 
new corporation, Mystery Publishing Com- 
pany. These two books buy a dozen stories 
a month. Case types and handling are the 
same as before. New cases bring $150; old 
ones, from $100 to $125; pictures, $5 for 
each used—all on publication. Address 
scripts to Frederic J. Buse, Mystery Pub- 
lishing Company, 141 East 44th Street, 
New York 17. 

The circulation of Argosy continues its 
upward sweep, while the editors emphasize 
the dynamic quality of its contents. As 
Howard J. Lewis, non-fiction editor, ex- 
plains, this magazine is intended for men 
whose work “requires them to be physically 
active. We are most interested in the ages 
between 25 and 45, but these are not age 
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limits.” The editors believe that the aver- 
age readers of Argosy lead very active lives. 
They are, therefore, interested in reading 
about active, masculine characters “with 
such traits as courage, assertiveness, stam- 
ina, perseverance, ingenuity, loyalty, hu- 
mor.” 

“As far as action is concerned,” Lewis 
says, “the emphasis in Argosy is on drama 
rather than violence. A truck driver fight- 
ing to stay awake is as dramatic to us as a 
lion tamer in action. We like as much de- 
tail about the action as possible—what a jet 
pilot hears, what a rifleman smells, how a 
rusted ship feels to a deep-sea diver. 

“Men and action can be found in the 
fields of sport, science, exploration, work-a- 
day jobs, hunting and fishing, politics, and 
throughout the general pattern of military 
service. But the editors do not care for 
articles which deal primarily with organi- 
zations or institutions, abstract concepts, 
women, children, the historical past. 

“As to writing style, we like to see the 
author express his understanding of his sub- 
ject by a restrained use of his own observa- 
tions. We do not want open-mouthed ad- 
miration of a profiled personality. We like 
to see various aspects of the story under- 
lined with anecdotes. We like long, narra- 
tive anecdotes of 500 to 1,000 words or 
more which present a piece of exciting 
drama in detail. The Argosy style empha- 
sizes the active and the concrete. 

First-person adventure stories are always 
in demand here, as are humor pieces with 
universal appeal. Payment is excellent. Ad- 
dress manuscripts to Argosy, at 205 East 
42nd Street, New York 17. 

The Fawcett monthly, Mechanix IIlus- 
trated, is a different type of man’s publica- 
tion which also has been growing steadily. 
The circulation guarantee, effective with 
the January, 1952, issue, has been raised to 
900,000, though actual figures show over a 
million circulation. 

Here, the readers average about 30 years 
of age, a large proportion of them are at 
least high school graduates, and about 
three-quarters of them have home work- 
shops with power tools. Simple, elementary 
projects don’t interest them. On the other 
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hand, projects should not be too compli- 
cated and time-consuming. 

The big need, Editor Bill Parker points 
out, is for articles on good, original money- 
making ideas. These are best when told in 
first person (by or to the writer), though 
third person may be used. They should con- 
cern a man (or partners) in his late 
20’s who starts with an unusual idea and 
develops it into a paying business, the kind 
others could start. The more practical de- 
tails of plans, costs, results, etc. that are 
given, the better. In demand, too, are 
articles which tell of exciting new fields of 
adventure where commercial profit is to be 
made. 

Color photos for covers are now bought 
from outside; $300 is paid for transparen- 
cies, preferably 4x5. Very sharp black-and- 
whites can be considered also, but rate only 
up to $100, since the cost of turning these 
into Flexichromes is high. 

A new one-page feature has been added, 
“Pin-Up Cars,” and $25 is paid for clear 
photos of rare, unusual, or expensive cars. 
A continuing contest is “Workbench 
Awards,” in which a certificate of merit 
plus $5 is given for clear snapshots of proj- 
ects of any kind. Fifty dollars is the award 
for “This Month’s Prize Gadget,” a new 
and unusual consumer item. 

Another regular department, “Hobby 
Hall of Fame,” pays $50 each month for 
200 words on a well-known person with an 
interesting hobby. A couple of pictures of 
the man in his professional life (the editors 
may be able to supply these) and a couple 
of the man at his workbench are needed. 
Query Gilbert Paust, feature editor, on 
these shorts. Robert Brightman is crafts & 
hobbies editor and should receive “Kinks” 
material of all sorts. 

Rates in general have gone up, and fea- 
ture material rates, paid on acceptance, are 
in line with the best in the field. The new 
writer is encouraged here, especially if he 
is careful about facts and details. Address 
material for Mechanix Illustrated to 67 
West 44th Street, New York 18. 

With three bi-monthlies, the fact-detec- 
tive market at Fawcett’s is a good one. 
Each magazine operates separately, and 
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there is no central reading. Though this 
policy means extra postage, the editors be- 
lieve that a new submission of a manuscript 
already rejected by one editor removes the 
stigma which might stick to the story if it 
were known to be a reject. Fawcett editors 
try to give their writers a break. 

True Police Cases and the other fact- 
detective books have been moved into an 
unfinished section of the new Fawcett 
Building, among packing cases, stray file 
cases and assorted items. But work goes on, 
buying is active, and reports and checks are 
dependably fast. 

On True Police Cases, the needed lengths 





run 6,000 to 8,000 words, and the base rate 
of payment is 3c a word. Short material 
runs up to 2,000 words, with a base rate of 
5c a word. Decisions to pay more than the 
minimum are based on story quality, not 
on authors’ names. 

A good selection of pictures must accom- 
pany the longer stories, and the editors like 
pictures with the shorter material whenever 
possible. When you query here, indicate 
what the picture possibilities are ; sometimes 
on a good but old case art work can be sub- 
stituted. Pictures are paid for on publica- 
tion; text, on acceptance. Sam Schneider 
edits at 67 West 44th Street, New York 18. 
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Hamilton Peck, who answers to “Ham,” 
tells me that Startling Detective has made 
no change in its requirements. He is always 
looking for first-person stories to be run un- 
der the by-line of the police official who 
solved the case, whether the story is current 
or an outstanding older one. Detective cases 
should be written up in an entertaining but 
factual manner, and must have strong sus- 
pense and solid or unusual police work in 
the solution. Older cases should have, in 
addition, a strong woman or sex angle. 

Rates of payment are the same as on 
True Police Cases, but lengths are much 
shorter. Regular cases should run 5,000 to 
6,000 words; shorts, under 800 words. Pic- 
tures should accompany manuscripts, al- 
though where the writer must pay for 
prints, he may submit a list of pictures 
available on short notice. Address: 67 West 
44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

Julian Bach has been named associate 
editor of the Fawcett man’s magazine, 
True, filling the place Bill Rae held before 
becoming editor of Outdoor Life. Bach has 
been on the staff of Life and was one of the 
originators of Carousel, a swank publication 
which never got past the projection stage. 

David N. Laux, who was formerly the 
publisher of Sports Afield out in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has joined Macfadden Publi- 
cations as vice-president and director of 
advertising. 

Open Road, a magazine for boys and 
young men, finds itself with a very tight 





Brochure Brained 


The tome he said 

He had within, 

When once squeezed out, 
Was pamphlet thin— 


To show the mind 
He highly prized 
A little less 

Than pocket-sized. 


Reeve Spencer Kelley 





market because of recent paper cuts and a 
fair-sized inventory. Only the exceptionally 
good story or article can be considered at 
present. There is no change in require- 
ments otherwise. Philip Steinberg edits this 
monthly published by Holyoke Publishing 
Co., with editorial offices in the Times 
Square Building, 1475 Broadway, New 
York 18. 


Malcolm McTear Davis, recovered from 
a double siege in the hospital and back at 
the editor’s desk at Travel, is developing 
this magazine along definite service lines. 
Articles must be for the active traveler, 
must suggest where to go, what to see and 
do, and what it will cost. 


Assignments are not given out here. Ideas 
are not okeyed, except as possibilities. But 
since there is a time lapse of only three 
months between the editorial work on an 
issue and its appearance on the stands, this 
is a good quick market for a timely piece. 
Low-cost budget travel may lead to suitable 
article ideas. For instance, an article in the 
September issue, “We Saw Europe On A 
‘C’ Note,” offers a pattern by which a trav- 
eler can plot trips to other countries or 
to various sections of the U. S. The $100 
budget is not a limit here, but low-cost trips 
are most welcome. The editor will be glad 
to see queries after trips are finished, when 
the writer knows what he has to write 
about. Let queries run about a page, be 
specific, and mention art possibilities. The 
editor likes professional-quality photo- 
graphs with articles, especially with per- 
sonal pieces. 


September sees the start of a new depart- 
ment, “Travel Tips,” short items of prac- 
tical value to travelers, two to 10 sentences. 
Payment is $5 each. For amateur pho- 
tographers, there is a monthly contest, with 
prizes of $25, $15, and $10. But no indi- 
vidual photographs are bought. Payment 
for accepted articles runs 1 to 2c a word 
on acceptance. Address all queries and ma- 
terial to Travel, 115 West 45th Street, New 
York 19. 

Apologies to the staff of New Detective 


at Popular Publications. Mary Gnaedinger 
is editor, not Everett Ortner as was stated 
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Editor Credits Palmer for Success 


“TI had never written a line in my life before starting the Palmer course, yet 
after completing only a few lessons I started to market my articles. 
unable to write fast enough to keep up with my sales. 
each prospective Palmer student, 
Palmer training. Anyone who likes to write and will follow your simple instruc- 
tions should certainly succeed in this profession.” Hugh G. Jarman, Montreal, Que. 
(Mr. Farman is now editor of a Canadian magazine.) 


Soon I was 
If I could personally meet 
I know I could convince him of the value of 


This Free Book May Mean 
an Extra $150 a Month to You 


If you are (1) selling only an occasional story or (2) selling fairly regularly, but would 
like to break into higher-paying markets, you owe it to yourself to read “The Art of Writing 


Salable Stories.” 


Packed with useful information, this 40-page book tells about easily-reached markets; 
suggests ideas and sources of material to write about; answers many questions about 





READ WHAT GRADUATES SAY 
Reports Consistent Sales 


*‘Before taking the Palmer 
course I knew nothing about writ- 
ing. All I possessed was the urge 
and a battered old typewriter. 
Now, after studying with Palmer, 
I have sold short stories to The 
Family Herald, Weekly Star, and 
others. One brought me a check for $125. I have 
also received several encouraging letters from big- 
slick editors.”’—Edith P. Wortman, Albany, Ga. 


Sells Feature Articles 
To Biggest Magazines 


“What I learned about maga- 
zine writing from Palmer Insti- | 
tute has been invaluable to me 
ever since,” writes Keith Monroe, 
widely known writer whose arti- 
cles have appeared in Life, Sat- 
urday Evening Post, American, Reader’s Digest, 
True, Argosy and other top pay magazines. 


Sells Before Completing Course 


‘Before completing the course I sold two 
stories: one for $110.00, the other for $145.00. 
They were punched out on a borrowed type- 
writer, a two-bit dictionary on one side, the Pal- 
mer Assignment Lessons on the other. When the 
gving got rough I turned to the lessons. The 
answer was there. Luck? Plenty of it. But with 
the continued help I am receiving from the 
Palmer staff I know I’ll be lucky again.”—Adam 
B. Aretz, Tarentum, Pa. (He now reports sale of 
“Pigskin Pariah” to Fiction House, his fifth sale 
to that one publisher. ) 








writing for magazines, newspaper features, 
radio, television, motion pictures. 

Letters from successful Palmer students 
show how your own background, ideas and 
experiences may be turned into writing 
profits. 

This book explains how, as a Palmer stu- 
dent, you receive interesting, practical in- 
struction and individual coaching; how 
professional writers give detailed comments 
on your own material, guiding you step by 
step; how this proven home-study method 
helps you develop your own individual writ- 
ing style, saves time and effort in finding 
the most direct road to recognition and 
increased earnings. 

“The Art of Writing Salable Stories” is 
a stimulating book. You may read it and 
lay it aside—or it may be worth real money 
to you. No obligation. No salesman will call. 
Send today. 


a Institute of Authorship 
; Established 1917 
Member, National 
Home Study Council 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-91 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Solable 





Palmer pine dy of Authorship 

1680 N. 

Hotbwood 2. Callf., Desk. J-91 
Please send me free sample lesson and book, ““The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories,”” which explains how I may in- 
crease my income from writing. This is confidential. No 
salesman will cal. Please print clearly. 
Mr. 
MIS. Po cece cceccceeeceer ren eeeeerereseeeeseseeeeseeeeeere 
Miss 
BRGGD  ovocccccesccvescsccscesoesecescesesesovecsesceces 















































last month. Mike Tilden is editorial 
director. 

The reprint situation in the pulp field is 
easing up a bit. Not more than two reprints 
are used in any issue of the Popular Pub- 
lications magazines, usually one reprint an 
issue. The Thrilling group is working to- 
ward complete elimination of reprints on 





those magazines which formerly used no 
reprints. (As most writers know, certain 
titles in each of these houses were founded 
to reprint book-lengths or some combina- 
tion of reprint and original material.) 

At Popular Publications, Louise Hauser 
has a steady open market on her three love 
magazines for good stories of various 
lengths. All three magazines use novelettes 
of 8,500 to 9,500 words, with occasionally 
one of 10,000 words. The big need is 
for shorts of 3,500 to 6,500 words. Stories 
of less than 3,500 words are not usually 
bought. 

Love Book specializes in stories which are 
fairly dramatic and strongly emotional. All 
Story Love uses the more adventurous sort 
of story, often with a mystery angle. Love 
Short Stories likes the younger heroines and 
the lighter situations. Payment is on accept- 
ance here, beginning at 1c a word. Address 
manuscripts to 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17. 

More than 55 of the leading magazines 
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have upped their advertising rates, effective 
during 1951 or early 1952, in an effort to 
meet the rising costs of production. Some 
magazines are testing out higher news- 
stand prices. Popular Science and Better 
Homes & Gardens, both of which have been 
25c for years, are trying out a 35c price. 

The comics continue soaring. In July 
there were 413 titles on the stands as com- 
pared with 253 a year ago. The reason: 
paper cuts are expected, and since these are 
retroactive, publishers are doubling their 
output. Though titles increase, the number 
of pages tends to be 32 rather than the con- 
ventional 48. 

Richard E. Roberts has joined the staff 
of Gold Medal Books (Fawcett) and will 
work closely with the editor-in-chief, Wil- 
liam C. Lengel, in a search for new manu- 
scripts and new authors. Roberts is a writer 
himself and for the past six years was man- 
aging editor of the Literary Guild. His 
Gilded Rooster was published by Putnam’s 
in 1947, and his Star In The West will ap- 
pear in September under the Random 
House imprint. 

Combinations of book publishing houses 
in order to cut down on production and 
distributing costs are the order of the day. 
A contract has recently been signed whereby 
Little, Brown will take over the manufac- 
turing, warehousing, promotion and selling 
of Duell, Sloan & Pearce books. After Janu- 
ary 1, 1952, the Duell, Sloan & Pearce titles 
will carry the joint imprint of both houses. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce is a New York house, 
located at 270 Madison Avenue, while 
Little, Brown & Company is an old-time 
Boston publishing house, at 34 Beacon 
Street. 





Office Hours 


—The time when tasks I normally 
Consider uninviting 

Develop sudden urgency 
And I postpone my writing. 


Margaret L. Barkley 
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AST January I predicted that I would 

sell more scripts for my clients in ’51 

than in 1950. I invited new or established 

writers to send me their work. Many of 

those who did have already sold to better 
markets or for the first time. 


I am offering you a second invitation to 
join me in quest of sales for your story, 
article, novel or book of non-fiction. The 
summer is over and editors are returning 
to their desks, refreshed and eager to fill 
their inventories with good original ma- 
terial. Will your manuscripts be ready to 
greet them? 


Send your scripts today and I will report 
sales possibilities promptly. If your ma- 
terial is ready for submission, I will see that 
appropriate editors view it immediately. If 
it has merit, but changes must be made to 
improve it before marketing, I will suggest 
these changes in detail so that you can 
whip the script into shape for me to submit 
to editors. Revision is suggested only when 
the manuscript contains sales possibilities 
and flaws that can be corrected. If your 


My Sales Wet a 
New Aigh ta ST 
















manuscript is not what editors are looking 
for, you are told why, in detail. Don’t “put 
off” again—send your scripts today! 


REVISION SERVICE — If you've revised your 
book (or article or story) so often that you've 
lost your objectivity or you do not have the 
time to revise, I will re-build your script elimi- 
nating the flaws in technique so objectionable 
to editors. Write me about your book and 
your particular problem. I'll reply promptly. 


POETS! I am at present the only major agent 
offering qualified poetry criticism, sales service 
and/or marketing suggestions. Rates: $1 per 
page )with a maximum of 20 lines)—minimum 
fee per poem $3. Books of poetry, reading and 
market appraisal, $10. 


RATES FOR READING AND/OR DETAILED CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM OF SHORT STORIES, 
ARTICLES: $1. per 1,000 words or fraction thereof—minimum fee per script $5. Enclose fee with 
each manuscript. Reading and Criticism fee always refunded on sale of manuscript. 


PROFESSIONALS: 10% commission on sales if you are selling regularly to national magazines 
or if you've placed a book with a major company within the last two years. No reading fees but 


please write full details before sending material. 


Write Today for Free Booklet YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING 
IN CHOOSING A LITERARY AGENT — WHY NOT THE BEST? 


FRANK Q. BRADY, iterory ssex 


Dept. WD, 55 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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By George Laycock 


The Magazine World, by Roland E. Wolse- 
ley. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1951. $5.65. 

The hopeful contributor is inclined to 
think of the magazine industry as an anta- 
gonistic combination of editors and writers, 
with here and there a printer. It’s not that 
simple. 

Behind the modern magazine is a compli- 
cated organization built up of special de- 
partments for editing, circulation, advertis- 
ing, publicity, and even proof reading. 
There are also photographers, printers, ar- 
tists, editorial consultants, layout men, 
readers, and a host of other specialists. 

Professor Roland E. Wolseley of the De- 
partment of Journalism of Syracuse Uni- 
versity has untangled the puzzle in his new 
book, The Magazine World. In some 400 
pages the professor has painted in broad 
strokes a panorama, a mural of the entire 
industry. But there is enough fine detailed 
brushwork in the job to leave the reader 
with a good basic understanding of today’s 
magazine industry. 

Not content to limit his book to a single 
subject such as “article writing,” or “copy 
editing,” Professor Wolseley has covered 
the field from the birth of the magazine 250 
years ago to the business of selling advertis- 
ing today. His work is directed toward 
those who want a career in some phase of 
journalism, but is also good background for 
the working writer. The Magazine World 
helps him to better understand his own job 
and gives him an insight into the daily 
troubles of editors. There is some especial- 
ly good advice on seeking employment in 
editorial offices, advice, incidentally, which 
is seldom found in print. There are other 
chapters on free lance writing for the 
magazines, copy reading, specialized maga- 
zines, and the status of magazines. 
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Outside the fields of journalism and writ- 
ing, this book should appeal to anyone who 
may have wondered how a magazine is put 
together and wanted to read one good book 
on the subject in his life. The Magazine 
World is his book. 


Just Browsing .. . 


J. Donald Adams, in a provocative essay 
in Literary Frontiers (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
1951), dishes out some healthy advice: 

Writers as never before are faced by a 
set of obligations towards their readers. 

It is now more than ever important that 

their work should build toward the crea- 

tion of reciprocal understanding and good 
will among mankind. What our 
writers can and must do, if man’s heritage 
on this planet is not to be lost forever, is 

to remind him of what he can and must 

be. 

Who, then, reminds the writer? He 
must turn for guidance to other leading 
minds, past and present. One of the latter 
ought to be A. Powell Davies, pastor of 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church in Washing- 
ton, D.C. In a short, direct book, Man’s 
Vast Future: A Definition of Democracy 
(Farrar, Straus and Young, Inc., 1951), 
Rev. Davies firmly sets forth the load to be 
shouldered by democracy here and now: 
“A transforming idea (such as democracy) 
cannot be made to stand still—it must 
either advance or retreat. . . . The interna- 
tionalism of communism will have to be 
matched and surpassed, item by item, by 
the internationalism of democracy.” That 
is Rev. Davies’ counsel for survival of 
democracy, a way of life offering purpose, 
meaning, and hope for the future to each 
individual’s existence. The responsibility for 
getting this idea across to the vast public 
rests on every writer.—H.G. 
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Books by New 
Authors in Demand... 


If you are a talented but unpublished author of a novel, 
juvenile, a book of poetry, non-fiction, belles lettres 
or of specialized appeal, you will be interested in our 
publishing offer. 


We have discovered many new authors and helped 
them achieve recognition by publishing first editions 
of their books. We offer you this service—well-edited, 
designed and printed books nationally advertised and 
promoted in order to bring them to the attention of 


important reviewers everywhere. 


A low minimum subsidy makes possible this first, 
or “‘trial’’ edition. In many cases the subsidy can be 
regained by selling as few as five or six hundred copies. 
On sale of the first edition, Pageant Press publishes all 
subsequent editions without cost to you and also pays 
you a large royalty on each copy sold. Send for de- 
scriptive booklet WW, or better still, send your book 
for a free appraisal. Our editors will be glad to answer 





your questions, 


PAGEANT PRESS 


475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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By Lee Otis 


WE'VE NOTICED IN watching television dra- 
matic shows the frequency with which two 
or more names appear in the writing cred- 
its. Sometimes one writer has contributed 
the story and another turned out the TV 
script, or the second writer has done so 
much revision on a script that he is given 
name credit along with the original scripter, 
or the script represents a true collaboration 
from the birth of the idea to the finished 
product. 

The other day, we talked with George 
Fass who, with his wife Gertrude, makes 
up one of the most prolific TV writing 
teams. George and Gertrude Fass have sold 
scripts in recent months to Fireside Theater, 
The Clock and Stars Over Hollywood. They 
were represented often on Colgate Theater 
(now off the air), and have a number of 
scripts coming up on a new filmed series still 
in production, Foreign Assignment. George 
Fass is a firm believer in the adage that two 
heads are better than one when it comes to 
writing radio or television plays. “You get 
a second viewpoint on every story,” he says, 
“and that’s invaluable.” 

In the Fass team, there’s no division of 
labor between “idea man” and “technician” 
—one writer supplying the story line 
and the other putting it into shape for 
TV—as there is with some collaborators. 
Both George and Gertrude get story ideas 
and both write scripts, dividing the work 
according to a special system of their own. 
“I understand our method of working to- 
gether is unusual,” George says, in explain- 
ing how their team operates. “Our system is 
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to write every script three times. When one 
of us gets an idea for a story, we talk it over 
together and then the one whose idea it was 
writes a first draft. The other one takes this 
first draft and revises it into a second draft. 
Then we talk over the story some more and, 
finally, the original writer sits down and 
turns out the final script. This is a lengthy 
procedure, but the system works well for 
us. And we feel we get a better finished 
product.” 

George and Gertrude Fass have been col- 
laborating on radio and television plays for 
nine years—which is as long as they’ve been 
married. George, a native New Yorker, 
had free lanced after his graduation from 
Cornell, where he and Sidney Kingsley used 
to take turns winning the play-writing 
prizes. Gertrude, a New York girl who had 
graduated from Hunter College, was an 
artist at the time they were married. 

“he two became successful as a radio- 
scripting team and they still write one radio 
program a week, a transcribed series, Front 
Page Drama, heard over many New York 
stations. They sold their first television 
scripts five years ago and the station which 
bought them paid for them at the rate of $1 
a minute. Today, George and Gertrude Fass 
average $400 per TV script—considerably 
more than that figure in the top markets 
and less in some of the others. It takes them 
about a week to turn out a half-hour tele- 
vision play. 

“That doesn’t mean we sell a script a 
week,” George explains. “Even if we 
wanted to work at that pace, there isn’t 
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enough of a free lance market to absorb 52 
scripts a year from one source. And we 
don’t sell every script we write.” 

Almost everything the Fass’s write for 
TV is done on speculation, with an oc- 
casional script done on assignment. They 
work at home, usually during the daytime 
so that their evenings are free for their 
seven-year-old daughter. Aside from their 
radio program, all their writing is for tele- 
vision; there’s no time for novels, plays, or 
short stories. As George Fass puts it: “We 
can’t afford to dissipate our energies.” 

The Fass formula for consistent selling 
in television is to aim for the broadest pos- 
sible market. “We aim at a type of pro- 
gram, rather than at a specific show,” 


suspense-type story is turned down for 
Suspense or the other CBS-TV shows like 
Danger or The Web, it can be sent with 
little revision to The Clock or Lights Out. 
But a show for Martin Kane or Ellery 
Queen, with its special format built around 
a particular character, would have to be 
entirely rewritten before it could be tried 
somewhere else.” 

CBS, by the way, is considered one tele- 
vision market, since the same editorial de- 
partment handles stories for all CBS-TV 
“house” programs. If a story is turned 
down, it’s rejected for all the shows. 

* * * 

When CBS-TV decided it would no 

longer open unsolicited scripts unless they 








i George says. “There are groups of programs came from agents or professional writers, 

twee which have characteristics in common, and the question arose immediately: how could 

s the a script turned down by one editor can be_ the network tell whether a writer was a 

draft. submitted to several others without too much professional or an amateur since network 

end revision. For instance, a script of ours people could not know every professional 

onl turned down by Circle Theatersold_ writer by name? 

agthy to Fireside Theater. If Fireside hadn’t No professional writer will have his script 

i fe bought it, we could have tried Cameo returned unopened, providing he follows 

shed Theater or Stars Over Hollywood. If a_ the procedure outlined to us by Janet Wood 

1 col- 

s for ANOTHER INVITATION TO SUCCESS 

been | haven't advertised in several years, but | am now extending my list and will 

re again work with promising new writers, in addition to professional writers. Many 

dan of my “name” writers | am selling for today came to me originally as beginners as 

iting a result of previous advertising; others were recommended by editors. 

_ had In my nineteen years in the literary agency business | have sold millions of 

s an words to such magazines as SATURDAY EVENING POST, WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION, COSMOPOLITAN, LADIES‘ HOME JOURNAL, AMERICAN 

adio- MAGAZINE, ARGOSY, TODAY'S*WOMAN, etc., to book publishers, and to alll 

‘adio of the leading books in the pulp field. 

se IF YOU ARE A SELLING WRITER | will work with you on a straight 10%, 

gant commission basis. 

hich © IF YOU ARE A NEW WRITER you will benefit from my constructive and 

$l | detailed criticism and direction available at $1.00 per thousand words up to 

Fass | 10,000 words. Minimum fee $3.00 on each manuscript up to 3000 words. Special 

‘ably rates on novelette and book lengths. Reading fees will be dropped after | have 

rkets | made several sales for you. 

ne Reports Rendered Immediately on Receipt of Copy 

ne FLORENCE STARIN, Literary Agent 
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of the CBS television story department. If 
a writer wants to submit a script for Studio 
One, Suspense, Danger, The Web or Star- 
light Theater (the shows for which the TV 
story department buys), he should send 
first, under separate cover, a letter giving 
his writing credits: when and where he has 
sold in any field of writing. If he works 
on a newspaper or magazine, or holds any 
sort of writing job, he should say so; 
the network says that “anybody who writes 
for a living” is a professional by its defini- 
tion. The letter should be sent to Janet 
Wood, CBS-Television, 485 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y., before any story ma- 
terial is sent. Letters listing credits and 
writing experience are placed on file and 
every script that comes in is checked against 
this file. If a writer’s name is on file as a 
professional, his script is read. 
* * * 

Lux Video Theater, CBS-TV, Mondays, 
8:00-8:30 p. m., EDT. Sponsor: Lever 
Bros. Agency: J. Walter Thompson, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Story 
Editor: Dick McDonagh. 

Lux Video Theater, now back on CBS- 
TV after a summer hiatus, is one of those 
slick, professional half-hour dramatic pro- 
grams with stories built around a starring 
role that can be played by a top Broadway 
star or visiting Hollywood guest, preferably 
a woman. It’s the kind of market that is 
usually closed except to top, established 
writers or to those represented by literary 
agents. Story Editor Dick McDonagh tells 
us, however, that it’s a “wide open show,” 
both as to writers and type of story. “We'll 
examine any kind of script,” he says. 

That doesn’t mean that McDonagh buys 
a lot of scripts from unknowns. He uses 
many adaptations of published material 
and he admits that he gets enough good 
scripts by established writers to keep the 
show going; but he hasn’t closed the door 
to first scripts. As a former NBC editor, he 
gave top scripters Ernest Kinoy and George 
Lefferts their first chance. 

Lux Video Theater has no particular 
formula and very few “don’ts,” just the 
normal TV taboos. “We want good writ- 
ing about real people,” McDonagh says, 
“with some suspense—not of the murder- 
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mystery kind, although that isn’t ruled out 
—so that the end of the story isn’t obvious 
from the start.” As noted, the program 
usually has one starring part, although 
stories written around two stars are some- 
times used. There’s no limitation on num- 
ber of characters, as long as the characters 
are necessary to the story, and no limita- 
tion on number of sets, although we’ve 
noticed that three, four or five seems to be 
the average. Plays are in two acts, with a 
middle break for a commercial. 

No release is required. The price is sub- 
ject to negotiation and the agency buys 
only rights to one telecast. Scripts should 
be sent to Dick McDonagh, J. Walter 


Thompson, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17. 
Television Station WLW, Cincinnati, 


Ohio, is in the market for murder scripts 
which can be adapted to a series of half- 
hour TV shows involving these main char- 
acters: 

Danny McGuire. A vet about 30, Danny 
is a good-looking, tall, quick-thinking pri- 
vate eye. Although flip with a quip, he 
is cool, calculating and analytical on a 
murder case. 

Janie Andrews. She’s the pert, pretty and 
efficient secretary of Danny—sharp with 
ready retorts and secretly in love with her 
boss. 

Captain Resnick. The pipe-smoking head 
of the homicide squad is fiftyish, plump 
and greying. His speech is polished and he 
is friendly and cooperative with McGuire. 

Sergeant Grannigan. Resnick’s assistant, 
he’s lumbering, tough-talking and a little 
slow. There’s a verbal feud between the 
Sergeant and McGuire. 

These characters need not be written in- 
to scripts. Originality of plot and adapt- 
ability to the station’s purpose will be the 
governing factors in decisions. Payment is 
$100 per script, and WLW is buying all 
rights. Send scripts, with return envelopes, 
to W. P. Robinson, Vice-President in 
Charge of Programs, WLW, 140 W. Ninth 
St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

% * * 

The free lance market in radio has dwin- 

dled with the decision of Sidney Slon at 
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Ruthrauff and Ryan to put Aunt Jenny’s 
Real Life Stories on an assignment basis. 
Slon has been operating on this basis for 
several months; he has about 60 episodes 
in hand (it’s a five-a-week show) and he’s 
happy with the way the new system is 
working out. Slon’s reasons for the change 
are worth noting because they point up 
the obstacles that a radio free lancer must 
surmount, particularly if he lives outside 
New York. 

“When I first took over Aunt Jenny 
several years ago,” he says, “I decided to 
make it an open market because I had 
been a free lance myself and wanted to 
give free lancers a chance. But no writer 
seemed able to hit the mark the first time 
with Aunt Jenny; it has such a specialized 
format. I just had to get a few writers I 
could work with, talk to personally, so that 
I could hammer out what I wanted.” 

* * * 

The French network of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation has announced 
that it will award prizes of $1000, $500 
and $250 for the best three-hour radio 
plays in French submitted by Canadian 
writers during 1951-52. Further details can 
be obtained from Marcel Ouimet, director 
of the French network, Canadian Broad- 
casting Corp., Montreal, Canada. 


News of Radio and TV Writers 


Jerry Horwin has resigned after a year 
as CBS-TV story editor. Horwin is joining 
Allen Rivkin, Emmett Lavery, John Larkin 
and other Hollywood writers in the Writers 
Theater, a cooperative group planning to 
write and produce films for TV. 

Plays by Eugene O’Neill, Robert E. Sher- 
wood, Elmer Rice, Maxwell Anderson, Sid- 
ney Kingsley, and other top playwrights 
will be seen on television when Celanese 
Theater goes on ABC-TV October 3, in 
the Wednesday, 10:00-11:00 p. m., East- 
ern Standard Time slot. 

Ruth Woodman, one of the Dr. Chris- 
tian $500 winners this year, sold a TV 
script to Circle Theater. 

Team of Thomas W. Phipps and Robert 
W. Shackleton had plays on Philco Televi- 
sion Theater and The Clock two days 
apart. 





$3,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE FIRST PRIZES WON BY 
OUR STUDENTS IN PAST YEAR— 


$10,000 from Lipton Soup 
$10,000 from Kaiser-Frazer 
$5,000 from Pard Dog Food 
$5,000 from Beet Sugar industry 
$5,000 from Westinghouse 
$5,000 from Libby 

$5,000 from Kitchen Craft Flour 
$2,000 from Quaker Oats 

8 $1,000 Prizes from Jimmy Fidler 
2 Packard Cars 

6 Hollywood Trips 


Learn the Secrets of Winning in prize contests! 
Write NOW for a FREE copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN"—bringing you the finest Winning Help 
for the biggest contests now on. It's yours for 
the asking. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











Tuportaut 
to Writers 


YOU NEED A RELIABLE AGENT TO 
HANDLE MOTION PICTURES SALES, 
STAGE PLAYS, RADIO AND TELEVI- 
SION SCRIPTS, NOVELS AND ALL 
TYPES OF PUBLICATION MATERIAL. 
WE HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFULLY 
HANDLING SUCH MATERIAL SINCE 
1918! LET US REPRESENT YOU. 
REFERENCES. 


Correspondence Solicited 


BENTEL AGENCY 


Established 1918 
6606 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CAL. 
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Women’s Magazines 


Better Living, 230 Park Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. Christine Holbrook, Editor-in-Chief. 
Issued monthly; 5c a copy. Distributed through 
independent super markets. “We use only one 
fiction story per issue—love stories, stories of 
domestic life with a light accent, preferably 
4000 to 5000 words. No interest in mystery, 
crime, psychological, gruesome stories or stories 
exclusively concerning themselves with old peo- 
ple or children. Use a limited amount of non- 
fiction (much staff written). Can use how-to 
material, with or without photographs. Limited 
amount of child care, preferably built around 
wholesome family life, featuring people in the 
movies, radio, TV, general—women in the news, 
etc. Some travel material, but must be how-to, 
rich in information. Some pieces on money mat- 
ters, possibly some on etiquette. Also, humorous 
pieces, inspiration pieces, and human _ interest 
pieces—general articles of various sorts—any- 
where from 300 to 1000 words. Payment at pre- 
vailing rates for fiction.” 


Second-Class Magazines 


Police Gazette, 1819 Broadway, New York 23, 
N. Y. Jim Thompson, Editor. “We are inter- 
ested in stories of true adventure, murder cases 
(solved), hunting and fishing, sports, radio, tele- 
vision and film personalities. In fact, almost any 
fast-moving TRUE story that would interest a 
large and growing audience. Our top length for 
material is about 3000 words, but most of our 
stories run from 1000 to 2000 words. Generally 
speaking, we are more receptive to the shorter 
lengths. Authors should be able to (1) docu- 
ment any statements they make in their manu- 
scripts, and (2) supply a list of available pic- 
tures, where the nature of the story so demands 
them. Report promptly. Payment is a minimum 
of 5c a word, on acceptance, but will pay more 
for topnotch material.” 

The Purple Heart Magazine, 179 W. Wash- 
ington Blvd., Chicago 2, Ill. Ferdinand J. Bron- 
zell, National Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. ‘“‘This is the official publica- 
tion of The Military Order of the Purple Heart 
and is published exclusively for wearers of the 
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Purple Heart Medal. We want fiction and non- 
fiction of 500 to 1000 words pertaining to war 
experiences. Particularly interested in_ stories 
written by veterans who are anxious to make a 
start. Since our budget is most limited, we can- 
not at this time offer payment.” 


Sport and Outdoor Magazines 


Auto Sport Review, 105 E. 35th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. Walter K. von Schonfeld, Edi- 
tor. “We want material of interest to the fol- 
lowing: sports car enthusiasts, race car enthusi- 
asts, hot rod owners and followers, stock car 
fans, foreign car enthusiasts, custom car enthusi- 
asts, as well as the average car owner. We want 
good short stories of about 2000 words covering 
those fields. Good photographs and accurate re- 
ports of race car events, as well as engine specifi- 
cations, are essential. Where sets of photos are 
submitted, full details giving make of car, type 
of engine, and driver’s name must be included.” 


Horse Magazines 


Quarter Horse Journal, P. O. Box 2290, Ama- 
rillo, Texas. Willard H. Porter, Managing Edi- 
tor. “Our material covers all Quarter Horse ac- 
tivity. We are especially interested in authentic 
stories of old time Quarter Horses, work that might 
throw some new information of an_ historical 
nature on family bloodlines or individual horses. 
The editor should be queried first on articles 
that will take a lot of research. Articles on race 
horses, rodeo horses (roping and bulldogging), 
cutting horses and Quarter Horse owners and 
breeders are often used if the subjects are well- 
known and would be of general interest to the 
book’s readers. Articles run to about 1500 words, 
sometimes longer depending upon work. This 
journal is a highly specialized one and free 
lancers attempting to sell here should have a 
thorough knowledge of this breed of horse. No 
fiction or poetry, but we want good pix with 
stories. Payment is 2c a word for all feature 
material and $2.00 each for photos, on accept- 
ance.” 


Poetry Magazines 


Poetry Forum, 1500 S. 5th Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has been discontinued. 
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The Quatrain, Box 166, Cereal Springs, IIl. 
H. L. Motsinger, Editor. Issued semi-annually ; 
15c a copy. “We want high quality 4-line moral 
and religious verse only. No payment except 
rizes.” 

WINGS, A Quarterly of Verse, P. O. Box 332, 
Mill Valley, Calif. Stanton A. Coblentz, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 35c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
want the best lyrical poetry obtainable; qua- 
trains, sonnets, ballads. Limit about 50 lines. 
No experimental work desired. Also use book re- 
views of current books in field of poetry, not 
over 500 words. Best to query first on reviews. 
Report in three weeks. No payment except 
prizes.” 


Pulp Magazines 


Adventure, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. Ejler Jakobsson, Editor. Issued bi-month- 
ly; 25c a copy; $1.25 a year. “We want stories 
with masculine action slant, outdoors adventure 
theme, ’round-the-world locales, all periods. Ur- 
gent needs are industrial background fiction and 
stories utilizing contemporary setting. Lengths 
up to 20,000 words, with stress on 5000 words 
or under. Buy poetry, but no photographs. Re- 
port in two weeks. Payment is 2c a word and 
up for prose and 50c a line for verse, on ac- 
ceptance.” 

Blue Book 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. Donald Kennicott, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want stories 
that are new, better, different, up to 50,000 
words. Interested in short stories with industrial 
background. Seldom use serials, photographs or 
poetry. Report in two to six weeks. Payment on 
acceptance.” 

Giant Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. Samuel Mines, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 for 12 issues. “We 
want lead novels of 50,000 words; will consider 
full-length books not yet published, arrangements 
for cutting to be discussed with author. Also 
novelettes to 12,000 words and shorts to 5000 
words. Stories must be strong, dramatic, well- 
written, with adult themes and characters. No 
juvenile horse opera wanted. Use short articles 
up to 1500 words, any phase of the West, new 
or old. Do not buy photographs, but might con- 
sider poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is 
Ic a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Jungle Stories, 130 W. 42nd Street, New York 
18, N. Y. Jack O’Sullivan, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 25c a copy. “We want shorts and novel- 
ettes from 2000 to 15,000 words. Fast-moving, 
colorful adventures in the African Congo ; white 
heroes preferred, but tribal-life stories okay. No 
photographs or poetry. Report in four weeks. 
Payment is 1c a word and up, On acceptance.” 

Northwest, 130 W. 42nd Street, New York 
18, N. Y. Jack O'Sullivan, Editor. "Issued quar- 
terly; 25c a copy. “We want strong, colorful, 
action-packed stories of the Arctic, Alaska, and 
dealing with such subjects as mining, trapping, 
whaling, fishing, man-hunts, animal- hunts, in the 





WANT TO SELL? 


_ $ $. Make Sense 
16 yrs. helping writers as editor, critic, author 


PROFESSIONAL Mss, except booklengths, re- 
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PROMPT TR AINING receipt. Limited, select enroll- 
ment. Satisfaction of courses 
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VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


P. O. Box 56D, Burnet Woods Sta. 
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PROMPT TYPING SERVICE | 


Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 
correct style, with flawless spelling, punctuation and 
grammar. Excellent 20 Ib. bond. Carbon copy. 50 cents 
per 1000 words. Reenforced envelopes and cartons used 
in shipping. NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the 
most inviting appearance. 
MARIE ABAMS 
480 Blair Avenue . Paul 3, Minnesota 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is srpeerrt currently in juvenile publications. Not a 

tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
iataliek. Write for particulars 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 


























“How to Create 1000 GAGS A YEAR" 


YOU CAN! This book, gives 


uu 
fessional know-how +a pr cing *nfgn- 
caliber gags 


sis of cartoon humor. "om be ‘used for 
a visual humor forms Doosan as TV, 
kits, etc. Easy-to-read . Profusely 
illustrated. 
ORDER YOUR + yea FOORY 
send $2.00 check M.O. 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS 


170 Broadway, Sui N.Y. 


YOUR BOOK-LENGTHS CONSIDERED 


for publication! Send description 
or outline for approval, first. Stamp 


appreciated. 
CARLSON WADE 

516 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 7-4970 


AUTHOR'S EDITIONS 


Have your poems, essays, etc., privately printed 
in attractive book form. Reasonable prices for 
small, fine editions. 
For further particulars write 
CECIL L. ANDERSON 
7314 Foothill Bivd. Tujunga, Calif. 
































MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, Accurate, Dependable 
Erasable bond. Electric typewriter. Carbon free. 
Mailed fiat. Book lengths: 12%c per page, about 50c 
per 1000 words. Shorts 15c per page, about 60c per M. 
FRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 
12 La Cintilla Avenue Orinda, California 
ORinda 2054 
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following lengths: 3000 to 6000-word shorts, 
10,000 to 16,000-word novelettes, and 17,000 to 
25,000-word novels. Stay away from modern 
situations. Strong but not mushy girl-interest de- 
sired in the novels and novelettes. Also use 1500 
to 3000-word fast-moving, interesting articles on 
any phase of the scene north of 60°. No photo- 
graphs or poetry. Report in four weeks. Pay- 
ment is 1c a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Texas Rangers, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. Samuel Mines, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 20c a copy; $2.40 a year. “We want short 
stories to 5000 words and novelettes to 10,000 
words. Any phase of the West, but old West 
preferred. Action, color, drama, but not bang- 
bang for the sake of noise. Lead novel of 25,000 
words is written on assignment. Also use fillers 
and short articles up to 1500 words on any 
phase of the west, Texas ‘tall tales,’ etc. Do not 
buy photographs, but might consider poetry. Re- 
port in two weeks. Payment is lc a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 

Zane Grey’s Western Magazine, 1220 Mound 
Avenue, Racine, Wis. Don Ward, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
short-shorts up to 2500 words, shorts up to 
6000 words, and novelettes from 7500 to 10,000 
words. Old West background essential; char- 
acterization and credibility as well as sound plots 
and good action are desired. Also use articles 
on old West, up to 5000 words; dramatic epi- 
sodes, colorful characters of Western frontier his- 
tory. Buy poetry up to 40 lines. No photo- 
graphs. Report in two weeks. Payment is 2c 
a word minimum for First North American 
rights on fiction and articles and 50c a line 
for verse.” 


Book Publishers 


Greenberg: Publisher, 201 E. 57th Street, 
New York 22, N. Y. Elliott W. McDowell, Edi- 
tor. “We publish non-fiction books of approxi- 
mately 35,000 words: sports, hobbies, handi- 
crafts, how-to’s, etc. Report in three to four 
weeks. Payment is on royalty basis.” 

Bruce Humphries, Inc., 30 Winchester Street, 
Boston 16, Mass. Edmund R. Brown, Editor. 
“We publish general books, historical novels, 
mysteries, biographies, and light fiction, 80,000 
to 100,000 words. Also books of novelette length 
and books of poetry. Payment is an royalty basis, 
outright purchase, or frequently at author’s ex- 
pense.” 

W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 101 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. “We publish gen- 
eral trade and college text books. Very few 
novels published. Report in three weeks or more. 
Payment is on royalty basis.” 

Penns Valley Publishers, Inc., State College, 
Pa. G. Thomas Lyon, Editor. ‘“We are inter- 
ested in material on Pennsylvania suited for 
school texts—pamphlets, maps, etc. Best to query 
first. Report in two weeks. Payment is on roy- 
alty basis.” 
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The John C. Winston Company, 1010 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. Miss Elizabeth Mor- 
ton, Editor. “We publish religious books of a 
general nature and appeal; teen-age fiction, ap- 
proximately 60,000 words; intermediate age 
stories, approximately 35,000 to 45,000 words; 
easy-to-read books. Rarely any picture book ma- 
terial. Buy photographs occasionally to fit spe- 
cific needs. Report in about a month. Payment is 
on royalty basis.” 


Trade Journals 

The Cheese Reporter, 610 Monroe Street, 
Sheboygan Falls, Wis. Fred Beisser, Editor. 
Issued weekly; 10c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use very little submitted material; most of the 
articles desired are requested. Seldom buy photo- 
graphs.” 

Commercial America, 34th St. below Spruce, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. Lloyd S. Koppel, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
want articles, up to 1400 words, pertaining to 
American industry and merchandising. New in- 
novations of interest to foreign businessman. Buy 
photographs only with articles. Payment depends 
on position in book, on publication.” 

Commercial West, 603 Second Avenue South, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. Thomas O. Boright, 
Editor. Issued weekly; 25c a copy; $6.00 a 
year. “We have our regular correspondents and 
contributors; seldom buy from other writers and 
then only by special arrangement.” 

Crescendo, Suite 602, 150 W. 46th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. M. J. Hill, Editor. Issued 
4 times during school year; 25c a copy; $1.00 
a year. “We want articles and stories on music 
from teacher’s and student’s point of view, 850 
to 1000 words. Buy photographs. Payment is ‘Yc 
a word and $2.00 for each photo used.” 

Food in Canada, 73 Richmond Street West, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. Stuart A. Williams, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“We use articles of approximately 1,500 words in 
length on the following subjects: technical and 
non-technical phases of commercial food produc- 
tion; maintenance for food plants; new equip- 
ment and innovations in processing techniques; 
all phases of food engineering; new food pack- 
ages; technological advances and qualitative con- 
trol.” 

Forbes Magazine, 80 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, N. Y. R. K. Heimann, Managing Editor. 
Issued semi-monthly; 25c a copy; $4.00 a year. 
“We use factual and research material on public 
corporations. Buy photographs. Report in two or 
three weeks. Payment is on publication.” 

Glenway Monthly Information Bulletin, 5713 
Euclid, Cleveland 3, Ohio. Senior Powell, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; $5.00 a year. “We want 
factual information and inspirational material 
pertaining to the home addressing of envelopes, 
about 300 words. Buy poetry, if suitable. No 
fiction or photographs. Report in ten days. Pay- 
ment, on acceptance, is lc a word minimum for 
articles and 25c a line for poetry.” 
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Vantage Press author HITS THE JACKPOT! 






Captain C. L. McDermott's first novel, A YANK ON PICCADILLY, sold by 
Vantage Press to Popular Library for reprint in 25c pocket-book form; 
sale made before official publication date. ... 


Hard-cover edition sold out one month after 
publication; turned down by other publishers, 
YANK now on way to "big time” . . . motion 
picture or play a good possibility. 


oie LET Captain McDermott, author 
of A YANK ON Piccap1Ly, tell the 
story in his own words: 


“T felt I had a good book 
in YANK, but it seems that 
the publishers I sent it to 
didn’t agree with me. They 
told me they couldn’t take a 
chance on an unknown au- 
thor—the risk was too great. 
I could see their point of 
view — but where did that 
leave me? I had worked for 

, a year on the book and I had 
C. L. McDermott faith in it. 


Glad he came to Vantage 


“I thank my lucky stars that I came to Vantage 
Press. They liked my book at once. They were 
friendly and cooperative. They had faith in 
YanxK, too. I was mighty happy when I learned 
that they had decided to publish it. 

“Of course, I almost hit the ceiling when I 
heard that the book had been sold by Vantage 
to Popular Library — even before official publica- 
tion — for reprint in a pocket-size 25c edition. I 
never dreamed that would happen so quickly. 


3000 copies sold in 4 weeks 


“A few weeks later I received a wire from 
Vantage saying the entire first edition had been 
sold out—3000 copies. They tell me they are 
now printing a second edition of 7500 copies. 

“T give all the credit to Vantage Press and its 
staff for having seen the possibilities in the book 
and for having gone after the hard-cover and 
reprint markets so aggressively. They tell me 
now that they are working on a possible movie 
deal for YANK, too. I’m certainly delighted with 
the way Vantage is handling my book—they’re 
doing a terrific job.” 


LATE FLASH! Another Vantage book sold out 
before publication! THe Girt From Rusy’s by 
— Nichols — 2000 copies sold — entire first 
edition! 








ARE YOU LOOKING 
FOR A PUBLISHER? 


What we did for Captain McDermott’s book, A 
Yank On Piccapitiy, we may be able to do for 
you, too. Of course, each book has its own market, 
its own possibilities. But the first step is to get 
your book published in hard-cover form. As one 
well-known literary agent has said: “Anything can 
happen once you get into print.” 

If you are looking for a publisher, Vantage 
Press has an attractive plan whereby your book 
can be published, promoted and distributed on a 
professional basis. Royalty rates are high, so that 
even with a relatively small sale, publication could 
be profitable to you. 

At a time when most publishers are slamming 
the door against the author without a “name,” 
Vantage Press offers you not only an outlet for 
your creative work, but also an opportunity to 
earn the literary and financial reward that your 
ability merits. 


FREE BOOKLET 


Vantage Press publishes fiction, non-fiction, 
history, biography, poetry, and any other type of 
writing that meets certain standards. If you would 
like to learn more about our successful plan of 
cooperative publishing — the 
plan that worked so well for 
Captain McDermott — please 
write to Miss Peggy Stevens 
for Free Booklet AA4. Use the 
coupon or drop us a penny 
postcard. Vantage Press, Inc., 
230 West 41 St., New York 
18, N. Y. 








: Miss Peggy Stevens, Vantage Press, Inc., AA4 
230 West 41 Street, New York 18 


I’d like to learn more about your cooperative publish- 
ing plan. Please send me your Free Booklet titled: 
To the Author in Search of a Publisher. 


© I'd like to read A Yanx Own Picca- 
pitty by C. L. McDermott. Send me 
a copy at the special price (to Writer’s 
Digest readers) of $2. (Regular retail 
price, $2.50.) My payment 1s enclosed. 


Name 


Address 








City.... Rte eo State 


seneeen. eeeee, 







































The Grocer’s Digest, 16 S. 7th Street, St. 
Louis 2, Mo. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 
a year. “We want articles about independent 
food stores and merchandising techniques, 750 
to 1500 words. Also interested in receiving short 
featurettes, 300 to 500 words, about a single 
phase of a store’s operation—an advertising or 
publicity stunt, employee relations, a special de- 
partment, etc. Features must be accompanied 
by at least one photograph. Payment is 1¥c 
a word and $1.00 each and up for photographs 
and other illustrations.” 


Hardware & Housewares, Daily News Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. John F. Shrock, Editor. “We 
are in the market for ‘how-to-do-it’ photographs 
and captions showing and describing display 
ideas, merchandising tips, operational procedures 
and other ‘one-idea’ short cuts for independent 
retail hardware stores. In these ‘shorts,’ the pic- 
ture should tell the story, with little information 
required for the caption. Prints should be gloss- 
ies, at least 4 x 5. The caption must include the 
name and address of the dealer who is the source 
of the idea, and the short must be the dealer’s 
own idea—not, for example, display distributed 
by a manufacturer. Typical ideas for subjects 
are: cutlery display using acoustical board for a 
background, with golf tees inserted in holes to 
hold knives, utensils, etc.; cutlery display using 
magnet to hold cutlery; different and better 
office procedures—in fact, any novel idea that 
can be presented photographically. Payment is 
a minimum of $4.00, on publication.” 

Journal of the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation, Practical Pharmacy Edition, 2215 
Constitution Avenue, N. W., Washington 7, 
D. C. Bernard Zerbe, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy. “We use professional papers con- 
cerning present day medicine or prescription de- 
partment operation. No photographs. Report in 
a week. No payment.” 

Laundry Age, 48 W. 38th Street, New York 
18, N. Y. Arthur P. Nesbitt, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
factual articles, up to 2500 words, giving de- 
tailed steps on how a specific laundry-owner or 
drycleaner has solved some specific problem re- 
lating to production, selling, public relations, 
personnel relations, promotion, etc. Also similar 
stories relating to rug cleaning, fur cleaning and 
storage, pillow renovation, and linen and uni- 
form supply services. Short items of 150 words 
approximately on the same subjects also used. 
Buy photographs. Payment is 40c an inch, on 
publication.” 

The Manufacturing Confectioner, 9 S. Clinton 
Street, Chicago, Ill. C. F. Roberts, Jr., Editor. 
Issued monthly; $3.00 a year. “We are inter- 
ested primarily in articles relating to wholesale 
operation, candy displays (how much sold over 
given period), promotional ideas, sales tips, etc., 
for our candy merchandising magazine. Buy 
photographs. If we don’t intend to use manu- 
script eventually, we will return it immediately. 
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Payment is 1¥%c a word.” 

Modern Pharmacy, Parke, Davis & Company, 
Detroit 32, Mich. George A. Bender, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly. ‘‘We want articles from 600 
to 1200 words on pertinent subjects. Buy photo- 
graphs with articles. Report in 30 days. Payment 
is 3c a word for first 1000 words and 2c a word 
over 1000 words, on acceptance.” 

The National Cleaner & Dyer, 304 E. 45th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. William R. Palmer, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $4.00 a 
year. “We use very little free-lance material, as 
almost all material is staff written. Articles used 
are specifically about and for the professional 
dry cleaner only—new or unusual methods, tech- 
niques, management and sales ideas. Buy photo- 
graphs. Report in several weeks. Payment is 2c a 
word and up, depending on quality, on publica- 
tion.” 

National Garden Supply Merchandiser and 
Power Equipment Dealer, 1901 St. Paul Street, 
Baltimore 18, Md. Frank H. Phelps, Jr., Editor. 
Issued monthly. “We use material aimed at 
supplying the garden supply dealer with infor- 
mation which will enable him to improve and 
expand his sales and business. Feature articles 
should be between 700 and 1500 words and 
should be written along merchandising and sales 
lines. Write for further details. Payment is Ic a 
word minimum and $3 to $5 for photos.” 


q 


i 
\ 
wig Bice. 


National Rug Cleaner, 114 E. 32nd Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. B. H. Hellman, Editor. “We 
want articles, about 1000 words, on rug cleaning 
plants, trade association activities, etc. Buy 
photographs. Payment is 1¥%c a word and $3.50 
each for photos, on publication.” 

Pacific Drug Review, 504 Woodlark Building, 
Portland 5, Ore. W. C. Felter, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
articles relating to retail drug store merchandis- 
ing and management. Buy photographs. Pay- 
ment is lc a word and up, on publication.” 

Public Works, 310 E. 45th Street, New York 
17, N. Y. W. A. Hardenbergh, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We are 
in the market for the following types of articles: 
(1) ‘How-it-was-done’ and ‘how-to-do-it’ articles 
on construction and operation of water works, 
sewers and sewage treatment, streets and roads, 
refuse collection and disposal; parks and play- 
grounds; municipal power plants; and _ street 
lighting . Minimum length desired is 500 words. 
Minimum payment is $15; proportionately more 
for better and longer articles. Photo costs must 
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be authorized by us. (2) Cost data on state, city 
and county construction, maintenance and oper- 
ation—street patching or resurfacing, laying 
sewers and water pipes, sweeping or flushing 
streets, collecting and disposing of garbage and 
refuse. Data must be accurate and should have 
OK of local engineer in charge. Payment is 3c a 
word, minimum $5.00. (3) Kinks and short-cuts, 
including how local construction equipment was 
used effectively; should have pictures, but extra 
costs must be authorized by us. Specially inter- 
ested in subjects mentioned above. Payment gen- 
erally on same scales. Payment for all material is 
on publication.” 

Rexall Ad-Vantages, 8480 Beverly Blvd., Los 
Angeles 48, Calif. Sam R. Zaiss, Editor. Issued 
monthly. “We want 800-word articles on hobbies 
of Rexall druggists. Also ‘how-to’ articles of in- 
terest to druggists. Buy up to five photos per 
article. Use cartoons when built around drug- 
store situations. Report in two weeks. Payment is 
up to $35.00 for 800 words, plus $5.00 per 
photo used, on acceptance.” 

Ships and Sailing, 1027 N. 7th Street, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wis. Willard V. Anderson, Editor. 
“We need features averaging 3500 words on 
all aspects of commercial shipping. Sure-fire 
sellers are properly slanted write-ups on indi- 
vidual shipping lines, but writer must cover the 
story personally, get in plenty of atmosphere, 
and get behind the scenes and tell of what goes 
on all the way from the operations room desk 





to the line’s ships upon the Seven Seas. Ac- 
counts of contemporary everyday freighter, liner, 
and tanker voyages, told as if you were the 
navigator or an engineer faced with the actual 
problems of the voyage, will also stand a good 
chance of acceptance. If well done, these will 
earn the top rate. Authenicity is highly im- 
portant; nothing fictional is required and no 
material is bought without pix, although ade- 
quately captioned pix are bought separately. 
This magazine can mean real opportunity for 
writers at sea, on the Great Lakes, or Inland 
Waterways provided they can do some practical 
reporting and then write it up as a feature. No 
poetry. Payment is le a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance; rates vary for pix, averaging $5 each, 
on publication.” 

Southern Florist & Nurseryman, P. O. Box 
765, 120 St. Louis Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Thomas Nanney, Editor. Issued weekly; $3.00 a 
year. “We want articles on production, distribu- 
tion or sales of florist and nursery stock. Must be 
slanted to professional trade. Buy cartoons 
slanted to professional trade. Also use photo- 
graphs. Report within two weeks. Payment is 30c 
an inch and up, within 10-15 days after month 
of publication; $3 to $5 for cartoons; $1 per 
picture used.” 

Wallpaper Magazine, 114 E. 32nd Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. B. H. Hellman, Editor. 
“We want articles, about 1000 words, on stores, 
merchandising, advertising of wallpaper, etc. 











YOU NEED COMPETENT HELP 


in her own classes. 


YOU NEED RESPONSIBLE HELP 





the State of New York. 
YOU NEED STEP-BY-STEP HELP 


WORK BEHIND YOU. 





767 Eastern Parkway 


YOU NEED HELP | 


PAULINE BLOOM has sold hundreds of mss to all kinds of markets including the 
top slicks. She has taught hundreds of writers at Town Hall, Brooklyn College, and 


PAULINE BLOOM has been a member of the Authors’ Guild Council and Chair- 
man of the Pulp Writers’ Section of the Authors’ League of America. PAULINE 
BLOOM WORKSHOP is approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 


In this course you master one technical point at a time, and use it immediately in 
the actual creation of a story. PAULINE BLOOM criticizes your work not after the 
story is all written with the mistakes crystalized in your mind and cemented into the 
structure of your story, but STEP-BY-STEP, as the story is planned and written. | 
You correct your mistakes as you go along and YOU FEEL SECURE ABOUT THE | 


THIS IS A BRAND NEW COURSE PREPARED NOW, BASED ON MARKETS AND 
CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH EXIST TODAY. 


Write for details. 
PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP 
Gor Writers 





Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 














































Buy photographs. Payment is 1¥%2c a word and 
$3.50 each for photos, on publication.” 

Western Baker, 121 Second Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Ennis B. Gicker, Editor. Issued 
monthly; $2.00 a year. “This trade journal 
covers 11 Western states, Alaska and Hawaii, in 
baking industry field, reporting on bakery pro- 
duction, merchandising and management, for 
wholesale, retail, and house-to-house operators. 
As most material is staff-originated, query is sug- 
gested prior to free-lance assignment. Buy photo- 
graphs. Space rates paid for material, including 
photographs, on acceptance.” 

Western Confectioner, 4328 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles 27, Calif. Lewis L. Darling, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
want news items about the wholesale and retail 
confectionery trade in the 11 Western states and 
West Texas. Also short merchandising articles. 
All features are staff written. Buy photographs. 
Payment is 60c per inch, on publication, and 
$2.50 per photo.” 

What’s New In Television, 679 N. Michigan 
at Huron, Chicago 11, Ill. Dora DiBartolomeo, 
Managing Editor. Issued monthly. “We want 
articles from the 65 major TV cities and their 
contiguous trading centers in the fringe areas. 
Each article must be slanted from a management 
standpoint, and must include two pictures. We 
will be glad to send copies of our publication so 
that writers may see our slant. Payment is $25 
an article, including pictures, on publication.” 


Market Complaints 


Sir! VVV 
/ 


American Family V V v 


Garden and the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle V V 


American Astrology V 
Commentary V 
Crime Detective V 


Etude Music 
Magazine V 


Fuel Oil News V 
Gay Love Stories V 


John W. Luce 
Company V 


Man To Man V 

New England Living y 
The Oregonian V 
Popular Gardening V 
Radio Script Services \ 


Radio & Television 
Mirror V 


Real Detective V 


Song Hit 
Writer’s Guild V 


Swagger V 


Western Stamp 
Collector V 


The Whistler: NBC vy 





True Confession 
So much a word, so much a line, 
Is paid to me for this— 
My heart’s contrite unburdening 


Of a secret kiss! 


Catherine E. Berry 





Wels OPPORTUNIIY 
OW A FTO 2 oe 


You will become a selling writer if I take you in my limited 
group of writers, or it won't cost you a penny! 





unique offer. 


can approach. 


MALIBU 





If you have tried “systems,” “‘plans,”’ ‘‘courses,’’ etc., without 
success, write for my pamphlet which gives details of this 


One hitherto unpublished writer, working under my super- 
vision, SOLD MORE THAN 100 STORIES within a four-month 
period. Here is a record no other teacher, school, or agency 


Send for the pamphlet today! It is FREE and puts you under no obligation. 


GEORGE KELTON 


CALIFORNIA 
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What Stops You from 
Writing a Novel? 
(Continued from page 23) 


they must learn to do the opposite—at least 
in their books. 

Examples. Your story concerns a wife 
who refuses to have any more babies; she 
says if she has any more she’ll become a 
vicious “mom”; she wants to remain an 
individual; she has other things to do be- 
sides raising kids. This is a real woman 
you know and in real life she persuades 
her husband to her view and all goes well. 
Will this do for the novel plot? No. We 
intensify, dramatize. The husband is grim- 
ly determined to have a son; they have two 
girls; the wife is grimly determined to go 
into business or continue with some art; 
and in the climax she walks out of her 
home to have her own way. If you want 
to play safe with a happy ending, she re- 
turns; if you want to drive home a new 
angle on modern woman and take your 
chance on popularity and sales, she never 
goes back. She must, howevei, wajk out. 
This is the equivalent of letting the old 
lady howl. It is, or can be, just as true as 
the real-life case, but it is more interesting 
than real life because it is dramatic. 

Authors of good novels are bold, bad 
people—that is, they can imagine badness 
and can invent and describe it with gusto. 
Women seem able to write sensational 
scenes well but find it difficult to invent 
them. Some women authors, for example, 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, have their hus- 
bands think up the big scenes for them. 
Men can think up dramatic situations but 
have trouble giving themselves emotionally 
and honestly in the writing, especially (and 
this always astonishes me) if there is a 
strong sex element in the love scenes. The 
guilty consciences of the male writers in 
the U.S.A.!| Women, when they invent, 
should forget their parents and friends; 
men, when they write, should forget their 
wives! 

All right. Now you know how to write 
a novel. Keep these points before you. Have 
confidence in yourself. Get past page one. 
Finish chapter one. Let the revising go 
until you’re over the hump of page 300. 














In the year ended 
June 30, 1951 


EXPOSITION 
PRESS 


published 
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New Books 
OF POETRY 


Poets are invited to 
write to Dept. 67, 
Exposition Press, 386 
Fourth Ave., New 
York City, for in- 
formation about its 
poetry publishing 
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By Pat Fulford 


ARTISTS INTERESTED in cartoon illustration 
as a career will find the field considerably 
more narrow than the field of magazine gag 
cartooning, although editorial and political 
cartooning (the same thing these days), 
spot illustration and line drawing are con- 
sidered cartoon illustration activities. Ralph 
Stein, cartoon editor of This Week, a car- 
toon illustrator himself, defines this me- 
dium and gives the following advice to be- 
ginners : 

“The main purpose of cartoon illustra- 
tion is to liven up factual articles which 
might otherwise be dull and to make fiction 
pieces funnier. The cartoonist assigned to a 
story is not required to think up gags as in 
magazine cartooning. He follows the story 
line and illustrates the highlights. For in- 
stance, in my weekly piece for King Fea- 
tures I am given a semi-fiction article to 
dress up with a cartoon. Usually I work out 
my own ideas. If the article is about a ma- 
chine, I may either show the machine as 
more complicated than it is to get an amus- 
ing effect, or perhaps draw it to look 
human. If the subject matter is traffic jams 
or housing projects, I am guided accord- 
ingly. The idea is to stick to the story by 
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describing its main features but to burles. | 


que them with a cartoon. 

“The beginner, in showing samples, 
should work up ink and wash captionless 
cartoons large enough for the editor to get 
a good picture of his work. The more varied 
the subject matter, the better chance he 
will have for getting assignments.” 

Art Director William Chessman, in Law. 
rence Lariar’s book, Careers in Cartooning | 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., N. Y., $3.00), gives | 
suggestions to artists who want to be car- | 
toon illustrators. He says: “I would cer. | 
tainly recommend that the artist take a 
published story or article and illustrate it, 
so that the busy editor can judge his talent 
at a glance. It doesn’t matter a great deal 
to the art editor which magazine the artist 
works from or what story he illustrates. 
The main idea is to simulate the working 
conditions attendant upon regular assign- 
ments. 

“Show work you like to do, because 
that’s what you’ll do best. If you feel 
comfortable in two or more technique, 
show them all. As a rule it is not neces 
sary to show more than two or three sam 
ples of one type of work. Artists should | 
arrange their presentations for the editor’ 
convenience. If you are showing originals, | 
it is best to have them all on the same 
size paper or board—without flaps. For 
protection, samples may be covered with 
cellophane. If you have a loose-leaf sample 
book containing mounted photostats or 
proofs, they should all be mounted one 
way, preferably vertically rather than side- 
ways. 

“One concluding thought: don’t try to 
‘sell’ the editor by elaborate presentations 
or a recital of other editors’ opinions. The 


art editor you are talking to has his own 


problems and he’ll know quickly whether 
you can help him solve them.” 

If the artist is interested in editorial and 
political cartooning, he is in quite another 
field. To begin with, he must have a talent 


for caricature, as most of his subjects will | 


be political figures in the news. His assign- 
ments will be given him on the basis of 
good likenesses in caricature. 

The beginner should study the work of 
such leading political cartoonists as David 
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Low, Herblock and Derso and Kelen. He 
should try to get a job on his local news- 
paper by submitting caricatures of impor- 
tant figures in his town’s politics. If the 
paper already has a staff artist, and most 
staff artists are under contract, he might 
try to sell the editor on a free lance basis. 
Once the artist has had his work published, 
he will have samples to show editors of 
other newspapers which may need a staff 
artist. 

The United Nations Sketchbook, by 
Derso and Kelen, is a good example of edi- 
torial cartooning. The book is a unique car- 
toon history of the United Nations, with 
sketches of Trygve Lie, Molotov, Vishinsky, 
Gromyko, Beven, Bidault, Warren Austin, 
Bernard Baruch and many other figures at 
their best and at their worst. David Low, 
well-known British cartoonist, says of the 
book’s creators: “They give you the real 
man. I don’t think their cartoons should be 
considered merely as drawings, but as his- 
torical documents, valuable not only now 
but to future generations.” The book, pub- 
lished by Funk & Wagnalls at 153 E. 24th 
St., New York 10, N. Y., costs $2.85. 

In the entertaining introduction, Derso 
and Kelen say: “The drawings in this book 
have been made from portraits sketched in 
the native haunts of the diplomats. They 
were jotted down on matchbook folders, 
official reports and even on the black-and- 
white pages of our passports. We got into 
this savage business when we met at a 
Peace Conference called to settle Far East- 
ern affairs in 1922... . We could not 
help but be interested in the kind of people 
practicing diplomacy. We lurked in door- 
ways, lobbies and cloakrooms among ush- 
ers, chauffeurs, secret service men, spies and 
others whose business it was to watch and 
wait for diplomats. 

“We were aware that we were only see- 
ing masks, as the poker face is the classic 
badge of the diplomat, and it was our job 
to see behind these masks. We noted little 
mannerisms, a hidden smile, a sweep of 
hair concealing a bald spot, an expression 
in front of a mirror. We became interested 
in the shape of their collars, the patterns of 
their neckties, the way they held their pipes 
and cigarette holders. All these little objects 
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TRY THE COMIC BOOKS! 


Let a —— teacher-critic of comic book material hel 

im tage booklet, FUNDAMENTALS OF ba agp 

cRiPT “WRITIN G ($1) contains over 15,000 w 

comic book techniques PLUS a sample STORY SYNOPSIS 
and page of PANEL SCRIPT as submitted to an editor. 
Limited supply available. GET YOURS NOW! Send $1 to: 

EARLE C. BERGMAN 
1255 No. Gordon St. — Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Your manuscript pnonnagge | and ma | aynet on 
good grade bond paper ifty cents— words. 
Minor corrections. carbon copy. extra first and last 
pages included free. All inquiries promptly answered. 


IDA SINGER 
Tillsonburg 2 Ontario, Canada 








INSIDE INFORMATION 
FOR PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 


Cartoonists depend on the Newsletter for magazine re- 
quirements, changes in editors, prices and last minute 
market news. Published bi-monthly on the Ist and 15th. 
$1.00 trial subscription to NEW _ subscribers ONLY— 
3 months. Market guide included. Patricia Fulford, editor. 


PEN AND BRUSH NEWSLETTER 
106 Perry St., New York 14, N. Y., Est. 1947 








TEXAS TYPING IS BEST 


50c per 1000-shorts 
40c per 1000-booklengths 
Free carbons and minor corrections 
VIRGINIA SHOTWELL 
905 N. E. 19th St. Grand Prairie, Texas 











YOU NEED A SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE! 


Your MAGAZINE or BOOK material persis- 
tently presented to the most suitable markets 
will bring you those checks you've been trying 
to get. 


Beginners or established writers save time spent 
in haphazard mailing and remailing of manu- 
scripts. The discouragement of a few rejections is 
eliminated. 


Do you realize the advantages of having an 
agent strategically located in relation to more 
than 400 editorial checkbooks? We provide these 
advantages by acting as your personal repre- 
sentative promptly and effectively. 

Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


Typing service if desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N.Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 
In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If it can be sold—I can sell it.” 
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go into making up the personality of the 
man. 

“A good caricature does not consist of 
merely making a big ear bigger, or a pop 
eye popped to the point of absurdity. It 
consists of reducing the essence of a face to 
its simplest lines, then slightly accenting the 
most prominent feature, to make it unmis- 
takable. The caricaturist must study his 
model’s face when calm and when in mo- 
tion. The caricature should be a composite 
of expressions which do not appear at any 
given moment, but are familiar neverthe- 
less. 

“We are as partial and pig-headed as are 
most political cartoonists. A case in point 
is that of the three Maliks. Malik of Leba- 
non is a tall, broad-shouldered giant with a 
formidable nose which would make Jimmie 
Durante and Cyrano tremble. His curly 
hair is as untamable as his passion for de- 
bate. His body moves like a palm tree and 
his voice is thunder. Malik of India is a 
Sikh warrior. His eyes are black diamonds 
set in gun metal and his beard is convoluted 
around his chin. His turbans range in color 
from sky blue to poison green, depending 
on his state of mind. These two Maliks are 
their nations’ gift to cartoonists and we love 
to draw them. But we don’t like the Russian 
Malik at all! Not because of ideological dif- 
ferences. We don’t like him because he is 
clean shaven, with a regular mouth, classic 
nose and well-balanced forehead. He is also 
perfectly tailored without even a Cossack 
hat! We hate that kind of delegate! 

“A caricaturist in a democratic world is 
like a jester in medieval court. In diplo- 
macy, protocol demands that diplomats 
often repress what they would like to say 
and the cartoonist can say it for them. We 
discovered this in 1932 when the League of 
Nations Council was shillyshallying over 
the Manchurian affair. Tension was high 
and nobody dared speak his mind. We drew 
a cartoon presenting the Japanese Ambas- 
sador planted before the Council table in 
a belligerent attitude, pointing his finger 
like a gun, with all the members with their 
hands up! We shivered when this cartoon 
was published in a French newspaper. But 
the effect was surprising. The cartoon was 
passed around the Council table to the dele- 
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bought the original drawing! 

“So to beginners entering the fascinat- 
ing field of political cartooning, you will 
find more adventure than you expected 
when you started out by drawing a few 
caricatures. You will also find that your 
whole life will be concentrated on eating, 
sleeping and breathing politics, without 
your even becoming aware of it. But you | 
will enjoy it tremendously, make a com. 
fortable living and have the satisfaction of 
doing work you will come to love.” 

Spot drawings are still another form of 
cartoon illustration and require a different 
kind of training. Dry brush is very popu- 
lar in spot work. Either a No. 1 ora 
No. 2 flat sable brush should be used. Wipe 
the brush almost dry before beginning the 
drawing, which is prepared in light pencil 
first. A good quality water color gives the 
best results. The pencilled lines are gone 
over lightly so that the finish has a wash 
effect. 

Scratch board technique is another meth- | 
od of drawing spots. Scratch board may 
be bought in any art store and cut to me: | 
dium and small sizes, 8-10 or 4-8. Ink is 
brushed over the surface to cover an area 
slightly larger than the drawing the 
artist has planned. When the ink is dry, 
a scratch board knife is used to cut out 
the drawing on the inked surface. Care 
should be taken not to cut below the sur 
face. Lines should be cut wide enough 
so that the drawing is clean and white for 
perfect reproduction. 


The New Yorker, the Saturday Review , 


of Literature, Fortune, and the New York 
Times all use spot drawings regularly. 
Payment for spots ranges from about $7.50 
to $25. Assigned spot drawings often bring 
more money. 

Line drawings are simply light pen and 
ink art work without shading. Doug An- 
derson, who draws full-page line drawings 


for the New York Times, should be studied | 


as one of the best artists using this tech- 
nique. Albert Sway, whose spot drawings 
appear regularly in the New Yorker, is 
another artist whose clean, effective spot 
drawings should be studied. Park East 
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Magazine uses line drawings, and Collier’s 
and the Post illustrate poems and special 
short pieces with them. Many magazines 
use spots for department headings and to 
break up paragraphs. Cartoonists with a 
light touch, who are not gag-minded enough 
to sell cartoons, may do well to turn to car- 
toon illustration as a career. 
* * * 

Alden Jackson, New Yorker, Collier's 
and Post gag writer, has gotten out a help- 
ful booklet titled Write Your Cartoon Gag 
Right. The book, which should be of value 
to beginning and professional gag writers, 
may be obtained from Alden Jackson, Mid- 
dlebury, Conn., for $2. 


Late Cartoon News 

Sport Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Ed Fitzgerald, editor, an- 
nounces that the price for cartoons here 
has been reduced to $25 to line up with 
prices paid on other Macfadden publica- 
tions. He is now actively buying spectator 
sport gags. True Detective, at the same 
address, has a new editor. Mrs. Renee 
Buse, formerly with Mystery Publishing, is 
the first woman editor on Macfadden’s 
crime books. Mrs. Buse likes timeliness in 
cartoons and wants them slanted at law 
and crime. Macfadden’s Saga will use more 
general type gags in the future, rather than 
all male slant gags. 

Railway Progress Magazine has moved 
from Cleveland to 1430 K St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Cartoons on all phases of 
railroading are bought at $25 each. Ad- 
dress “Cartoon Editor.” 

Volitant Publishing Co., 105 E. 35th St., 
New York 17, N. Y., is reported very slow 
to pay, even for an “on publication” mar- 
ket. Editor W. W. Scott pays $10 for girly 
gags. 

Liberty, Tomorrow, and Fox Features 
Syndicate have folded up. 





Missing In Action 
I’ve missed a script since April, 
And now I’m afraid, 
They tossed it from a window, 
When Mac had his parade! 
R. Van Taylor 
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politan daily. 
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SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK 
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By Leo Shull 


ONCE A PLAYWRIGHT has finished writing 
his play, what happens to him, if he’s lucky, 
may make him want to write a book. If 
you follow the theatrical columns of a N. Y. 
paper, the serial runs something like this: 
Play agent Harriet Hubbard announced 
today she has just received the first draft of 

a new script by Jacob Henningway who has 

been living in retirement in Two Rivers, 

Wisconsin. 

Apparently this is the signal for a lot of 
Broadway producers to phone play agent 
Harriet, and 50 or 100 scripts are mimeo- 
graphed and sent out to producers. The 
next news note we read goes like this: 

Raphael Shubert, who produced last sea- 
son’s hit, Magic, announces he has acquired 
the new Henningway script, Footloose, and 
will immediately put it into rehearsal for 

a September opening. He is looking for 

two stars, like Gary Cooper and Bette Davis. 

The show is budgeted for $100,000. It has 

one set and 9 people, with one revolving 

stage. Henningway is flying in from Two 

Rivers to discuss a few minor revisions. 

What happened? The producer got the 
script all right, and put down $300 or 
$1,000 for an option because the agent said 
the author would make no revisions until 
he saw some green. But those “minor revi- 
sions” and “$100,000 budget” went some- 
thing like this: 

“This play has got an idea, but it needs 
a lot of work, see. Now, if I can get Bette 
Davis and Gary Cooper, I’m willing to 
raise $100,000.” 

“My author wants $1,000 option before 
he touches a line.” 

“T’'ll give him $200.” 

“If you’re raising $100,000, make it $500. 
You know damn well you can’t get Gary 
Cooper; he’s busy. And Bette won’t come 
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East in September.” 

“T’ll settle for $250. I’m going to men- 
tion Cooper and Davis anyway. I’ve got to 
raise 100 gees and I’ve got to mention big 
names or I won’t get it.” 

The next item you read goes: 

Raphael Shubert today flew to the coast 
to speak to Humphrey Bogart and Betty 
Hutton about playing the leads in Angry, 
formerly called Footloose. The author Jacob 
Henningway has just finished his third draft 
and is spending the weekend at Harry’s 
Health Farm. He will return Monday to 
give a reading before a group of angels. 
The author, having spent the $250 op- 

tion money to come to New York, has been 
living at a hotel, at $50 a week for 11 
wecks, rewriting the play. Each night he 
and the producer get together at a night 
club or at a cocktail party. The writer is 
now known in New York and is introduced 
by the producer everywhere as “my new 
author; I’m waiting for the final draft, 
you know.” 

Every few days there is an “audition” 
for “money people.” The producer has lots 
of friends with apartments available for 
cocktail parties to which are invited: one 
fairly successful blond actress, three or 
four “ponies” (showgirls who “really want 
to act, not dance”), the producer’s buddies, 
some elderly, paunchy investors, a celebrity 
or two who have been told “there is a part 
in the show for you.” 

The owner of the apartment is in the 
dress business and is delighted to have these 
glamorous people around. When the prod- 
ucer, at the end of the “audition,” says, 
“How much do I owe you for liquor?” the 
apartment will “Tt’s on the 
house. Just send me good seats for the 
opening.” 

Meanwhile the playwright is wondering 
whether to rent a small apartment and 
bring his family to New York or return 
home and there. September has 
passed, so have October and November, 
and the newspaper mentions get smaller 
and less frequent. One day, a columnist 
writes: 

Saw Producer Raphael Shubert and Elmer 
Brice at the Stork Club last night. Elmer 
just completed his new play about pigeons. 
When Jacob Henningway has gotten his 
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heart out of his throat and back into his 
chest, he phones his agent, then his wife, 
then he decides to have it out with the pro- 
ducer. Eleven weeks of frustration, fear, 
pride, sweat and tears have knotted into a 
ball he is going to fire at one Raphael 
Shubert. 

“Yes,” says Mr. Shubert, “I have op- 
tioned Elmer Brice’s new play, but don’t 
mention the matter to anyone yet. The 
play needs a lot of work, and I’m not sure 
I can get Orson Welles and Margaret Tru- 
man for leads. You keep at that new draft. 
I haven’t dropped your play yet, and if it 
can’t be done this spring, we'll skip the 
summer and come in strong the first week 
in September. We'll be the first show of 
the season, next year.” 

“How about some more option money; 
I’m broke.” 

If the producer says, “Well, not now. I'll 
wait to see how your new draft is,’ Hen- 
ningway is going to be a very sick boy for 
a week, 

If he says, “Sure, tell your agent to call 
me,” Henningway is still okay. It is not 
unusual for a producer to have two or 
three scripts on his agenda. 

Actually, the producer is sowing ulcers, 
too. He calls an investor, takes him to 
lunch, hears his sad stories of high taxcs 
and inefficient help in the steel or coal 
business, gets his pledge to read the script. 
Then weeks go by and nothing happens. 

Finally, there comes a day when the fol- 
lowing note appears: 

A contract has been signed for the Win- 
tergarden Theatre by Raphael Shubert. It 
will house Smoked Embers, formerly titled 
Mary Molligan, by Jacob Henningway. The 
show will star Anita Arff and Victor Jory. 
Press agent is Willard Keefe, company man- 
ager, Frank O’Connor. Director will be 
Moss Hart. Scenic designer is Leo Kerz. 
Rehearsals begin Monday. The show will 
have a tryout opening in New Haven Feb. 

4 to 11th, then go to Philadelphia for one 

week. Budget is $55,000. In the cast are 

Joan Shubert, the producer’s wife, and 

Ossie Hagen, Mr. Shubert’s first wife. The 


title of the play may be changed to Foot- 
loose. 


This is the real McCoy. The play is go- 
ing to have a production. There are just 
a few minor problems. Only half of the 
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own experiences, ideas and imagination. 
THE CREATIVE ABILITY DE- 
VELOPER shows you how to gain added 
creative energy and enthusiasm that lead 
to results, to quicker sales. No other course 
is especially designed to do this. 


The new method is direct, simplified, 
and efficient. The cost is low. Read how 
others are aided to write better, to earn 
more money. Ask for free copy of 
“The Way to Successful Authorship.” 
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plays that are announced for rehearsal go 
into rehearsal. Only two of every three 
plays that try out, out of town, come to 
New York. Of the 60 or 70 plays that are 
produced on Broadway, only 10 run more 
than a month or two. Only two or three 
are bought by the movies. Only one of 
every three or five bought by the movies 
is made into a movie. 

When your play finally opens on Broad- 
way, if you are an unknown who has writ- 
ten a mediocre script, here are your carn- 
ings. For the first four months, you get $100 
a month, or $400. When the show goes into 
rehearsal, you get $100 for that period. 
If the show opens on Broadway and 
gets non-smash notices and runs three 
weeks, you get about 8 per cent of the 
gross. If your show grosses $10,000, you 
get $800. Total earnings: about $1,300. 

But you will have increased your earn- 
ing power and fame as an author, you will 
have learned some magnificent lessons, 
your next play will be professional and 
easier for you to sell. 

* + * 

Here are some New York producers 
whom you should query this season about 
your new play: 

Martin Ritt, 485 Madison Ave. A Broad- 
way and TV director. 

Margo Jones, 250 W. 57th St. A pioneer 
director and producer. 

Shepard Traube, 1430 Broadway. A pro- 
ducer and director. He produced Angel 
Street and has been a film producer for 
about 15 years. 

Clifford Hayman, 20 E. 53rd St. He 
reads about 500 plays a year, maybe more. 
He has very good theatre connections. 

Paul Vroom, 152 W. 42nd St. A smart 
young man who has his eye on new play- 
wrights. He is a company manager for 
several Broadway shows. 

Bernard Hart, 1501 Broadway. Brother 
of Moss Hart. He has been pretty lucky in 
his choice of Broadway shows. Reads a lot 
of scripts. 

Al Lewis, 246 W. 44th St. This young 
man is associated with a Broadway pro- 
ducer and invests in plays. He will give 
you a quick report. 
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Stairway to Fame 
(Continued from page 31) 


does not require publication by Harper’s. 
Because most of the applications and 
awards have been for the completion of 
novels, the trustees are now particularly in- 
terested in non-fiction projects. Details will 
be forwarded on request. 

The juvenile department is in the hands 
of Ursula Nordstrom, a lady with a gentle 
manner and a firm mind. “Some of the best 
writing and illustrating is being done today 
in the juvenile field,” Miss Nordstrom says. 
“A writer must be really talented to produce 
a good picture book. A juvenile book can 
not be dashed off just because neither the 
story nor the words are long.” 

In the books for older children and teen- 
agers, Miss Nordstrom looks for quality and 
re-readability. She is not interested in the 
usual juvenile career book, which is pro- 
duced on the theory that you have a juve- 
nile book if you find an unusual career and 
hang a story on it. 

If you plan to write picture books, study 


the work of Ilonka Karasz (Christmas Cal- 
endar), Margaret Wise Brown (24 books), 
Clare Turlay Newberry (11 books), Ruth 
Krauss (8 books), Laura Ingalls Wilder (8 
books) . 

For the grade school group read the 
Cocolo books and Castle in the Sand by 
Bettina, The Crumb That Walked and Mr. 
Upstairs and Mr. Downstairs by Charles 
Norman, and Flossie and Bossie by Eva Le 
Gallienne (yes, the same). 

For older children there is Mary Stolz’s 
Organdy Cupcakes, The Sea Gulls Woke 
Me and To Tell Your Love. There is Man’s 
Way From Cave to Skyscraper by Ralph 
and Adelin Linton, The Tall Hunter by 
Howard Fast, For Charlemagne by F. 
Emerson Andrews, Audubon by Clyde 
Fisher. 

All the Harper juveniles published in 
1950 were reviewed in both the Times and 
the Herald Tribune, a remarkable record, 
considering the proportion of juvenile books 





We Have a Ghost 
A Writer Such as These: 


JON EDGAR WEBB... Novelist and author 
of 11 million published words. A writer of 
fiction and non-fiction. 


CARL COOLIDGE ... Short stories and arti- 
cles in several hundred magazines. One 
time editor Keystone Pictures; writer and 
director other film companies. 700 produced 
film stories. 


VIRGINIA TOMLINSON .... Author four 
novels. Contributor to national magazines. 
Author of many published flying stories. 


THESE writers and critics work for me on 
a free-lance basis. Ask for Bulletin which 
gives full details about these quality writers 
and others who work for me by special 
assignment. 


1509 Crossroads of the World 


IF YOU ARE HAUNTED 


BY A PHANTOM STORY IDEA 


SPECIAL BULLETIN ON WRITERS AND COPY OF BROCHURE ON REQUEST 
H. D. BALLENGER 


to Write It For You 
What We Do 


GHOSTWRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis; 

REVISE mss. ... Make stories acceptable 
for publication. 

DIRECT rewrites, from plot or idea. 

EDIT mss. All types and subjects. 
CRITICIZE and analyze mss. ... 

SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Screen Treat- 
ments, Radio and Stage Plays, Television 
Subjects, Short Stories and Articles. Any 
subject, any style, slanted for any and all 
markets. 

WE APPOINT A WRITER who is available 
and qualified to do your particular story 
project; part cash, part percentage basis. 





102-D Hollywood 28, California 



























SHORT STORY WRITING 


Our courses in creative writing—Short-Story, Juvenile, 
Article, Poetry, and others—show you how to write, 
what to write, and where to sell. 

For full particulars write today to: 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 








TYPING FOR THE DISCRIMINATING AUTHOR 


of longer manuscripts (over 5,000 words) with particular 
care as to spelling and punctuation. Extra first and last 
sheets; one carbon. All work done promptly and mailed 
flat. 50c per 1000 words. 
THE MIDWEST TYPING SERVICE 
1438 Addison Street Chicago 13, Illinois 
Bittersweet 8-0658 











IF YOUR STORIES DON'T SELL 


You need the kind of help which twenty years of experience 
as a magazine editor qualifies me to give you. I can show 
you how to make your stories editorially acceptable, and 
tell you where to submit them for sale. Low rates for 
experienced and practical assistance for writers. NO FEE 
FOR READING and report on short story manuscripts. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 


23D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


will be typed on 20 Ib. rag Bond by former author’s 
secretary. Pica type is easier on editors’ eyes; but 
Elite type if you prefer. 50c per 1000 words includes 
carbon, extra first and last pages, minor corrections. 


GRAF TYPING SERVICE 
P. ©. Box 911 St. Augustine, Fia, 











YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


Endorsed by leading educators, recommended by editors of 
national maga: azines, used by thousands of successful writers. 
Let the PLOT GENIE furnish you with countless dramatic plots 
for the story types now in demand. Write what the editors 

want. Get YOUR share of the editors’ checks. Send today 
for free descriptive literature. 


J. C. SLOAN—Rep. for THE GAGNON COMPANY 
P. O. Box 1008, Dept. D. Glendale, Calif. 














: A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your magazine in 
book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 
The Wiliiam-Frederick Press 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
New York 1, N. Y. 


313 West 35th St. 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
P. O. Box 146, Dept. D. 


WRITERS of POETRY 


Send us one of your best poems (any subject) at once, 
for consideration as song material—we’'ll send you 
information on how to convert your poem into a song; 
also a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 








New Ulm, Minn, 
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which receive this tribute. Miss Nordstrom 
puts out about 25 books a year. She tries to 
balance the list as to ages and book types, 
but Harper’s publishes more picture books 
than other houses. 

Joan Kahn, editor of Harper’s novels of 
suspense department, is a slight, smartly 
dressed young woman with dark hair and 
eyes, and a ready smile. Miss Kahn started 
as a Harper reader six years ago, and after 
one year was put in charge of the suspense 
department. “I usually publish about 10 
books a year,” she says, “but the main 
criterion is how many publishable books 
come in.” 

Miss Kahn’s readers report on the incom- 
ing suspense novels but they do not reject 
any. She examines every suspense book that 
comes in. “One book was marked for re- 
jection by two readers, but I salvaged it.” 

Harper’s calls its mysteries novels of sus- 
pense. “This broadens our scope and gives 
us a chance to do anything with terror in 
it,’ Joan Kahn explains. “My best writers 
are not writing ‘murder mysteries,’ but novels 
with a strong element of suspense in them. 
John Dickson Carr is doing historical novels 
with suspense. Lawrence Treat’s Big Shot 
is not only an exciting story well told, but a 
study in small-town politics and an excel- 
lent job of characterization. The books of 
Joseph Shearing, Nicholas Blake and Pa- 
tricia Highsmith are other good examples 
of the kind. of writing I'd like to see. 

“Today a writer has a better chance with 
a novel of suspense than with a straight 
novel. A publishable suspense book is sure 
to bring the author a minimum of $1,000, 
often a great deal more, which can’t be 
said for the average first straight novel. 
Secondly, there is a much better chance of 
additional income from reprints.” 

Finally, most books, even those by ex- 
perienced writers, require considerable 
revision and rewriting, but first mystery 
books are apt to require less than first 
straight novels. The nature of the suspense 
novel is such that it must have a good story 
line. 

That’s Harper’s. The Stairway to Fame 
is not an easy one to climb, even though it 
is now an elevator. But if you write well, 
the door is open to you. 
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The New Way to Study a Subject 
(Continued from page 16) 


ing a gold cigarette lighter at Dunhill’s, 
asked the clerk if it would cost any- 
thing extra to put a “subscription” on the 
lighter.) I have watched Ray Bolger get 
massaged, Tallulah Bankhead disrobe to 
the bare skin, Ethel Merman fire a gover- 
ness for her children. I have argued against 
vegetarianism with Fred Allen (a hypo- 
chondriac and food faddist) and against 
Christian Science with Paul Hartman, the 
dancer, a devout Scientist. 


A subject can dodge your X-ray in an 
old-fashioned interview, but when you live 
with him even for a limited time—one 
week or two weeks—his true character 
must begin cropping out, particularly if 
you behave naturally and get involved with 
him in fairly real situations. 


After I draw conclusions as a result of 
a period of participant observation, I 
still fill out my opinions by seeking the 
opinions of friends and enemies of the sub- 
ject. I still ask direct informational ques- 
tions of the subject. I haven’t given up the 
Marcosson technique or the New Yorker 
approach. I have merely added a new 
technique which has proved useful to me. 


I am convinced that people are becom- 
ing more and more interested in the un- 
conscious phases of biography. The in- 
terest in psychiatry and psychoanalysis— 
particularly child psychology—is growing. 
In the very near future, editors will be 
more eager to buy the kind of profiles that 
examine the unconscious factors in the 
life-story of a subject—as well as the out- 
ward career pattern. I am convinced that 
patterns of behaviour are formed during the 
first five or six years of childhood, and that 
a person’s way of relating with other peo- 
ple arises out of his original relations with 
his mother and father. The first six years 
set up situations of insecurity and groping, 
of compensations and power drives that 
persist all through life. Magazine writers 
who are bored by such unconscious factors 
in life may find it increasingly difficult to 
sell their profiles during the next 10 years. 











', . « | enjoy it. If anyone can teach a 
student to write, | am sure you can. You 
make things so interesting." Sally S. Fads 


says to 
ADELE M. RIES 
7338 W. Everell Ave. Chicago 31, Ill. 


Write today for details of her coaching and criticism 
in juvenile fiction. 








AUTHORS — WRITERS 


Your literary efforts deserve the best in manuscript 
typing. We use IBM typewriters. 
60c per 1,000 words—poetry Ic per line 
Stencil cutting—Mimeographing 
THE TYPE-RIGHT SERVICE 
207 Financial Center Building, Oakland, California 














BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non- 
fiction book pave the way to success for YOU. My 
clients are selling. | edit, correct, polish, revise where 
necessary, and present your material in its very best 
shape for publication. Returned to you typewritten, 
all ready for the publisher. $1.25 per thousand words, 
carbon copy included. Terms may be arranged. 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 77, Gower, Missouri 
















| Want to Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing 
checks for $1 to $100, offered 
daily. The easiest way to write 
for pay. No previous experience 
necessary. Send for FREE DE- 
TAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-17 Independence Bidg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 





































































































































PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and in a score of foreign countries. 

Rate is ten cents a word, including name and address; 
box numbers, $1.50. 

Copy with money order or check for November issue must 
reach us by October 1. 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, buy or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary correspondence. 

The following “personals” are not accepted: 
Professional national matrimonial service, 
palmistry, numerology, astrology, national 
friendship clubs, matrimonial or pen-pal, ad- 
visors without graduate degrees. (Critics, 
typists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only). 











WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER about to tour U.S. by 
car will accept research assignments from article 
and short story writers, novelists, All material, 
including local color sketches, to be on approval; 
Payment by mutual agreement after receipt of 
copy. Well-qualified, young journalism graduate 
with excellent references; will discuss your special 
story problem by mail. No charge for query. 
Box W-4. 


BARGAIN SALE ON VACATIONS! Get over your 
writer’s cramp on cool New Jersey coast. One-half 
Regular Rates during September, Write or drop 
in on us. Kerry Lodge, 45 Jackson, Cape May, N.J. 





WRITER: Desires room, board and privacy in return 
for 24 hours’ work per week. Any U.S. locale and 
any foreign country except Australia acceptable. 
Contact: Albert M. Strader, 5075 Buckingham Rd., 
Detroit 24, Mich. 


“CARTOONISTS’ WEEKLY MARKET LETTER.” 
Sample FREE. Lew Card, La Habra, Calif. 


LET’S GET ACQUAINTED, Send only $1 for two 
8x10 glossy enlargements from your negative. 
= ow Wd 82, V. A. Hospital, Hines, 

inois. 


PRETEND VISITING ATLANTIC CITY. 5 cards, 
$1.00. Souvenirs mailed. List price ready. Ray- 
mond Bondy, 207 Houston, Atlantic City, N. J. 


MY FINISHED CARTOONS drawn to your own 
pres. $1.00. Mailed flat on heavy Bristol Board. 
. Cunningham, Brookside Rd., Leavittsburg, Ohio. 


INFORMATION AND DATA (research) on Okla- 
homa and Oklahoma Indians. Also Pioneer Folklore. 
Mrs, Cliff Strider, 723 E. Logan, Guthrie, Okla. 


WRITERS! Save money on typewriter ribbons, Get 
“Ray-Nu.” Revives dried-up ribbons, old used 
ribbons. Easy to apply! Treats ribbon on machine. 
Bottle for 10 to 20 ribbons, $1.00, postpaid. Guar- 
= Hackmann, 2732 Woodburn, Cincinnati 6, 

io. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every prob- 
lem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also capital- 
ization, 50c. Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, 
Pennsylvania. 


“HOW CAN I FIND OUT?”—You can! Information 
discreetly developed. Any matter, person, prob- 
lem, anywhere. Worldwide. Officially licensed, 
bonded service. Established 1922. Reasonable. 
— William Herman, 170 Broadway, New 
York, 


FREE CATALOG of extraordinary magazines. Super- 
Exchange, Cranford, New Jersey. 
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“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MATE- 
RIAL”—Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, Verse, Stories, 
Articles, Comics. Up to $10 a day from each news- 
paper. More than 12,000 dailies and weeklies in 
U. S. and Canada alone. Folie includes Syndicate 
Operation, Selling Prices Schedule, Model Sales 
Letters to Editors, Sample Agreement Forms, etc. 
Complete Folio $2.00 postpaid (refundable). While 
they last, gift copy of “175 Idea-Sources For 
Newspaper Features” included with Folio. Amer- 
ican Features Syndicate, Desk 161, 1990 Como 
Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 


ACCURATE HANDWRITING Analyses. Send two 
pages writing and $5.00 for detailed analysis. Gen- 
eral analysis, $3.00; short, $1.00. Anna Kauffman, 
25-6 Valley Road, Drexel Hill, Pa. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—Two for $1.00 plus 6c 
postage. Specify typewriter, Marvin Schmidt, 7350 
N. Hoyne, Chicago 45. 


YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York 
libraries (English or foreign languages) accurately, 
comprehensively done, Also expert reliable index- 
ing, proofreading, copy editing, rewriting. Reasona- 
ble rates, prompt service. Div, C, Library Research 
Institute, 475 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 


RECIPES, HINTS win $1 to $100 repeatedly. Learn 
how, where. Booklet, $1. Grant, WD-1, Box 24, 
Fremont, Michigan. 


QUALITY WORK—S8-exposure film rolls printed and 
developed, 25c; 12, 50c—coin. Franks Photo Serv- 
ice, 719 Princeton, Akron, Ohio. 


EMCEE MAGAZINE contains monologues, parodies, 
comedy. Copy 10c. Ask for free gagwriting par- 
ticulars. Don Frankel, WD, P. O, Box 983, Chi- 
cago 90, Illinois. 


YOUR NAME AND FULL ADDRESS on a good rub- 
ber stamp, made-to-order, only $1.00 postpaid. 
Morey’s, 627-D Baker, San Francisco, Calif, 


COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Group has new copies for sale, $8 each. 
Sent C.O.D. preferred. Address: Betty Isaacs, 
Room 804, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 


NEW ISSUES of Bizarre are now available. Box W-2. 


NEED A PERMANENT ADDRESS?—USE MINE! 
Forwarding service, 50c per month, 6 months in 
advance. Accurate Forwarding Service, 109 Julia, 
Bay St, Louis, Mississippi. 


MAKE MONEY TODAY — Mail those lay-around 
watches, broken jewelry, silver to me for exact 
appraisal, Prompt cash. E. M. Kellogg, Box 848, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


“WHOSE WAS THE GREATER SIN?”—Find out by 
reading “The Greater Sin.” A stormy and tempes- 
tuous first novel. $3.50. Ivers McCrary, 6343 
Belgrade, Dallas, Texas. 


CARTOONISTS! WRITERS! You can’t afford to 
miss the hot tips in every issue of CHICAGO 
— REVIEW, Sample copy, 25c. Box 7501, 

icago, 


HOW TO GET CASH FOR SNAPSHOTS—You can 
now make big earnings. New information free. 
Warco 2689J Coolidge, Oakland 1, Calif. 


JUVENILE MARKETS—Over 120, arranged sys- 
tematically, one dollar. Writer Aids, P. O. Box 201, 
St. Joseph, Missouri. 


IMPORTANT DATES such as Birthdays, Anni- 
versaries, etc. I can help you remember them. 
Particulars free. Elvet Bloomfield, 3741 Walnut St., 
Kansas City 2, Mo. 


POPULAR PIANO SHORT COURSE, All you must 
know condensed into 12 pages. Smooth piano style 
is at your fingertips through this easy, superior 
motes. Only $1.00. 224 Save Bldg., Amarillo, 

exas. 


NEWS CORRESPONDENTS WANTED—Detail back- 
ground, remit 30c for Assignment Bulletin. 
D. Stanard News Service, Drawer 1566-9, Chatta- 
nooga 1, Tenn. 
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SEND 10c FOR LIST 3,000 book bargains. J. Chobot, 
2921 W. Vine, Milwaukee 8, Wis. 


SELL REPRODUCTIONS OF WORLD’S FAMOUS 
PERFUMES by outstanding Parisian chemist at 
fractions of original cost. We defy you to tell the 
difference. Sample free! Exclusive Imports, 1139-K 
So. Wabash, w~ 4 5, Ill, or 6804-K Fountain, 
Hollywood 38, Calif, 


CARTOONISTS, GAGSTER’S MONTHLY “GAG- 
CYCLOPEDIA,” $2.00 year. 5138 Cahuenga, North 
Hollywood, Calif. 








WRITERS! Add $25 to $100 a month to your in- 
come, Send for Cooke’s “Taking and Selling Photo- 
graphs,” $1.00. J. C. Sloan, P. O. Box 1008, Glen- 
dale, Calif, 


WANTED—Publisher for book, Meditations of an 
Octogenarian; semi-religious, non-sectarian. Roy- 
alty basis. Thirty-five thousand words. C. C. 
Randolph, 1217 So. 7th St., Tacoma, Wash. 


YOUNG WRITER invites feminine views favoring 
woman’s subjugation, discipline, bondage, and 
servitude. Box W-1. 


ARTICLES, SPEECHES, ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHIES, 
educational and business papers, stories ghost- 
written to client’s specifications. E. H, Suerken, 
Dobbs Ferry, New York. 


CASH FOR YOUR ART COURSES—Correspondence 
— a A. M. “Personal,” P. O. Box 254, Wilkes- 
rre, Pa. 








SELLING used radio writing course originally worth 
$200, Price, $50. Box W-3. 


ATTENTION, BEGINNING WRITERS! Twenty-five 
short-story pointers and sample first page, $1.00. 
No stamps, A. C. McDonnell, 1729 Winnemac 
Ave., Chicago 40, Ill, 


“PROFITS IN TRADE JOURNALISM: The _ Inside 
Story.” Folio, $1. Trade News & Feature Service, 
P. O. Box 371D, La Porte, Ind, 


HOW TO TAKE PICTURES FOR MONEY, illus- 
trated booklet by successful Free Lance, $1.00. 
; Pilot Publisrers, Dept. WD, Box 488, Bend, 

regon, 


HOW TO BECOME A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER PUB- 
LISHER? Be a country editor. Enjoy the prestige, 
comfort, and low cost of smal] town living. Oppor- 
tunities unlimited. Experience unnecessary, New 
— tells all. Send $1. Press-D, Liberty Center, 

oO. 


FELLOW WRITERS: Here is the book you’ve looked 
for and couldn’t find. “SEX, SCIENCE AND SIN,” 
case histories, scientific and factual material. The 
presentation of 25 years of police experience, 
special study and research. Learn about people as 
they really are in their private and secret lives of 

e, romance, and sex. Motivation, Plenty of ma- 
terial for plots and articles, plus TRUE charac- 
terizations. $2. Postpaid or C.O.D. plus charges. 
Money back gladly, if not satisfied. Or send for 
descriptive circular, Personally autographed copy 
for prompt order. Sergeant Earl R, Biggs, Box 
2284, Portland 14, Oregon. 


BOOKS on costume, corsets, boots, shoes, gloves, 
figure-training in the “Gay Nineties,” etc. Catalog 
free. Naboma, Box 725, Pico Heights Station A, 
Los Angeles 6, California. 


EARN MONEY IN ANY CROWD. Call names of 
strangers, tell unspoken questions. Professional 
course mind and character reading, spirit writing, 
etc. $1. Priest, Box 251, Evanston, Illinois. 


WRITERS! Earn money at home with your tele- 
ae like I do. Instructions $1.00, refundable. 
endershausen, 556 32nd Street, Oakland, Calif. 


PERSONALITY ANALYS|S—Troubled? Not getting 
ahead? May be your personality. Know your strong 
points, weaknesses. R R RUSH, university- 
trained psychologist, guarantees satisfaction. De- 
tails free. Address: “Dept. R.,” Box 6211L, East 
Memphis Station, Memphis, Tenn, 























BE A BIG FROG IN A BIG PUDDLE! Writers! 
Cartoonists! Let us tell you where to sell. Intro- 
ductory copy 25c. CHICAGO MARKET REVIEW, 
Box 7501, Chicago, I 


$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS. Instructions and 
markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, Minn. 


$250 WEEK REPORTED—Home! Free book “505 
Odd, Successful Businesses.” Expect ‘Odd”!! 
Pacific, Oceanside, Calif. 


1 COMPOSE CONTEST ENTRIES—statements, lim- 
ericks, jingles, $1.00 each entry. Collier’s Contest 
Service, P. O. Box 127, South Omaha, Neb. 


SIX COMPLETE MAIL ORDER PLANS only $1.00 
plus gift of $1.00 Folio “Selling Books By Mail.” 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Culver Mail Enterprises, 
San Lorenzo, Calif. 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS? Get scientific help. Two 
dollars. Wilcot, Box 84, University Station, Minne- 
apolis 14, Minn, 


WRITER’S WEEKLY MARKET LETTER—Send 25c 
for sample copy. Free! “Money ag Writing 
Secrets.” 35-11 21st Avenue, Astoria, N. Y. 


DON’T FUSS! SPANK! End dissension and protect 
the happiness of your marriage as so many others 
are doing. Mage bag sent sealed, $1. ecboon, 
Box 725, Pico Heights Station A, Los Angeles 6, 
California. 











YOU CAN CREATE over two hundred million real- 
istic characters with SCB—the original complete 
character builder, again available at $1 per set. 
Limited quantity, Blois, 936 Drake, Vancouver, 
B. C., Canada. 


DO YOU WONDER? Write me. Your problem solved 
for $1.00. Horn, 11212 E. 5th, Santa Ana, Calif. 


THE PLOTBOOK—Make your own, Create original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Gives complete outline of salable stories. Folios 
shows how. 50c. Writecraft Service, 601 N. Fell 
Ave., Normal, Ill. 


BEGINNING WRITERS, avoid costly critics and 
courses, Postcard brings free information on cor- 
respondence writing courses. Accredited Institu- 
tions, lowest fees. Johnson, 268-A Faller Drive, 
New Milford, New Jersey. 


“TEN STEPS TO WRITING SUCCESS” reveals how 
you can write stories, poems, articles for publica- 
tion. Details Free. Will Herwell, 7016 Euclid, 
Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 
< this magazine, page 66. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. _ 

FILLERS, eight for one dollar. Neatly typed. Cor- 
rectly spelled and punctuated. Nellie A. Fenner, 
Noti, Oregon. 





“SELF-HYPNOSIS—How To Use Your Subconscious 
Powers.” We have a few conies of this amazing 
folio (most recent edition). While they last—$5.00 
postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Verity Asso- 
ciates, Inc., 542 W. Fifth Avenue, New York 19. 


MARRIED COUPLE would enjoy cultural correspond- 
ence from exciting pair. Box W-s, Writer’s Digest. 


“PICKING CHECKS From Newspapers and Maga- 
zines,” 25c. Writers’ book list free. Ralph Under- 
hill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR, 40, graduated in psy- 
chology, writing on a book about the psychology 
of old-fashioned punishment and discipline in edu- 
cation, wishes to correspond with others similarly 
interested. Your letters wi!l be treated with abso- 
lute discretion and returned if you wish. Box W-6. 


YOUR PERSONAL PROBLEM. I helped hundreds 
and perhaps I can help you too. Experienced coun- 
selor. Two dollars. George Tomisek, 3033 S 
Homan, Chicago 23, Ill. 


(Continued on next page) 






































































REVISING $7 00 


WORD-BY-WORD plus return 


On Your Script postage. 


JUST LIKE COLLABORATION 


For Fast ‘‘Same Day” Revising, 
Air-Mail Manuscripts to Rewrite Desk A 


OR SEND FOR SAMPLES OF 
STORIES REVISED AND PUBLISHED 
RALPH NATHAN 


(Since 1932) 


814 44th Avenue San Francisco 21, California 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


PROMPT, ACCURATE, DEPENDABLE 
Good bond, one carbon, extra first and last pages. 30c 
page. Mailed flat. Postage please. 
LEE HARRISS 
Apt. 202 
San Francisco 23, Calif. 





2190 Bay Street 


LEARN TO WRITE POETRY 
POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course in Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 


GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


Poetry Critic. One Poem, One Dollar 
(Summer) The Mapies Greenwood, Ind. 














IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $45 weekly, spare time, home 
or office, in a New Duplicating Service for Adver- 
tisers, Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle 
18, Wisconsin, 


SHORT FEATURES SELL QUICKLY, Where to get, 
how to write, where to sell, 25c coin or stamps. 
Writecraft Service, 601 N. Fell Ave., Normal, IIl. 


“THE CITY MEAN” the new novel by Joan Maples. 
A dime a copy. El Dorado Publishing Co., 4004 
Goodwin Avenue, Los Angeles 39, California. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


WANTED: Typists for the Florida season. Only 
those familiar with the beginner writer’s mss need 
apply. Southern Features & Service Syndicate. 
(Newspaper & Magazines). Orange Blossom Trail, 
High Springs, Florida. 


SELF-HYPNOSIS removes writer’s block, non-pro- 
ductivity. Send $1.00 for method. Hypnocollege, 
Box 16401, Hollywood 38, California. 


NATURE LOVERS. Contact for mutual assistance 
and inspiration in writing Nature articles and 
poems. Knowledge native plants essential. Miss 
Alyhild Holmes, Dudley Road, Oxford, Mass. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St. 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Please publish the following ad in your next issue. 
I enclose 10c per word, including the words in my 
name and address. 


Name of advertiser 


Address A een ner 














By Frank A. Dickson 


November Article Possibilities 


1. THE PROGRAM RESEARCH 
DEPARTMENT OF A LOCAL RADIO 
STATION. Slant: the extensive work of 
the station to ensure accuracy. Types of 
programs that require the most research; 
errors that almost slipped by. The vast 
amount of data at the fingertips of the 
department. 

2. A ONE-ARMED MUSICIAN OF 
YOUR STATE. His favorite musical in- 
struments and tunes. Has he composed 
some songs himself? His one-armed feats. 

3. AN INTERVIEW WITH A 
HANDWRITING EXPERT OF THE 
STATE POLICE. Trapping suspects 
through handwriting; the process of com- 
paring handwriting. Slant: how handwrit- 
ing will condemn a guilty person. 

4, WOMEN WHO HOLD STATE 
OFFICES IN YOUR STATE. Tie in the 
fact that Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross, first 
woman governor in the United States, was 
elected chief executive in Wyoming on this 
day in 1924. Dean of women office-holders 
in your state. 

5. PICTURESQUE STREET NUM- 
BER SIGNS IN YOUR CITY. Slant: how 
citizens make it easy for people to find their 
homes and at the same time add to the 
appearance of the yard. Woodwork ability 
of some of the occupants. 

6. AN AGED CIRCUS FAN OF 
YOUR COUNTY. How he, or she, has 
not missed a local performance of a circus 
in many years. What the subject likes most 
about the “Big Top”; the number of per- 
formances he has attended; his love for 
animals, 
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7. ANCIENT LOG CABINS IN 
YOUR SECTION. Is one preserved as a 
shrine? Interest of historical societies in 
the structures; the original owners; relics. 

8. AMBITIONS OF TWINS AND 
TRIPLETS IN LOCAL SCHOOLS. Spe- 
cial talents displayed by them; also their 
hobbies; twins or triplets who plan to take 
up the same occupation. 

9. THE NARROWEST STREET IN 
YOUR CITY. Reason for its deficiency in 
width. Do many traffic mishaps occur along 
the street? In contrast, the widest local 
street. 

10. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE 
HEAD OF THE PUBLIC WELFARE 
DEPARTMENT OF YOUR STATE. 
Slant: how the recipients of welfare funds 
are meeting the high cost of living today. 
A typical day of a welfare department exec- 
utive. Attempts to defraud the department. 

11. ARMISTICE DAY. Youngest 
commander of American Legion posts in 
your state. His war experiences and also 
his objectives as commander. 

12. THE LONGEST TUNNEL IN 
YOUR STATE AND ALSO NEARBY 
STATES. Anniversary angle: Holland 
Tunnel, largest in the world, was opened 
in New York City on November 12, 1927. 
Facts about tunnel construction. 

18. A VETERAN DIETITIAN OF 
A LOCAL RESTAURANT. Planning 
meals and menus. What are people’s fa- 
vorite dishes year after year? Are many 
new dishes introduced annually? 

14. THE BRASS POLE OF THE 
LOCAL FIRE STATION. Slant: how 
the pole, the center of attention for visitors, 
symbolizes the exciting life of a firefighter. 
Have any firemen missed the pole and 
plunged to the first floor? 

15. THE GYPSIES OF TODAY. 
Slant: the effect of war and the high cost 
of living upon these restless persons re- 
nowned for their colorful attire. Chief 
means of livelihood; their reputation as 
palm readers. 

16. LEADING GAMES AMONG 
SMALL CHILDREN TODAY. Interview 
the operator of a local nursery school. 
Slant: how the boys and girls receive men- 
tal and physical development through play. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


a easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 

ginning writers and the only one where you can 
EARN AS YOU LEARN! One of my gradnates ay more 
than $100 worth of stories and articles month special 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE. OVE ILE 
MAGAZINES teaches everything it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Writer's Dicgst. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


23-D GREEN STREET OLLASTON 70, MASS. 





EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman's New 1951 Revised Course & Markets. 


No long inc I or profeestonss style and | ge nj A 
needed. Shows ite humor, juvenile — es, ho 
hold tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with samp 150 mar 
kets, also month of help to 1500 words 7 “fillers if you 
order now. Other fiction courses and help available. Return 
this ad and $1.00 today to 


J. ¢. SLOAN, Publishers’ Agent 


P. O. Box 1008, Dept ndale, Callfornia 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, correc- 
tions in spelling, grammar and punctuation. All work 
proofread. 50c per thousand words; poetry Ic per line, 
plus return postage. Inquiries invited. 

EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty St. St. Louis 10, Mo. 








FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


For sales consideration, etc. Our sales commission 10%. 
Reasonable rates for PROFESSIONAL Editorial work if 
required. Send MSS TODAY. NO OBLIGATION. 
RENSEB PRESS-WRITERS CIRCLE 
(Est. 1918) 
Desk 4/24 


30 Church St. New York 7, N. Y. 








YOUR SONG 


professionally arranged and recorded on a 10” unbreak- 
able audition record: $6.75. Complete Song and Lyric 
Service As Usual. 
THE GHOST COMPOSER 
E. A. MARTIN 


43 Sumner St. Hartford 5, Conn. 








MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Neat - Accurate - Prompt 


Carbon copy, extra first and one pee free. Minor cor- 
rections, if desired. Mailed flat. 50c per thousand words. 


ARLA GRIESBAUM 
Elliott 8-3823 
243 N. Ivy 


MUSIC SERVICE 


lf you write SONG POEMS but can't write music, 
we can help you. Details FREE. Write today. 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 


Five Star Music Masters 
457 Beacon Bidg. 


Monrevia, Calif. 











Boston, Mass. 
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17. PET PEEVES OF LOCAL 
BOOTBLACKS. Average tip by custom- 
ers; days of best business. Slant: how his 
type of work gives a bootblack ample op- 
portunity to study human nature. 

18. THE LARGEST MINISTER 
IN YOUR COUNTY. How his hugeness 
does not prevent him from carrying out a 
busy schedule. Growth of the church un- 
der his guidance. 

19. THE TALLEST CITY HALL 
IN YOUR STATE. Unusual features 
about its construction; memorable events 
within its walls; splendid views from its 
top. 

20. A TOY INVENTOR. Has he in- 
vented any toys primarily for the amuse- 
ment of his children or grandchildren? 
What does he predict in the way of toys 
for the year 2000? 

21. CONDUCTING THE RE- 
HEARSALS OF A LOCAL ORCHES- 
TRA. The main points in a rehearsal, as 
explained by the bandleader or conductor; 
the meaning of the numerous signals given 
by a conductor. 

22. THANKSGIVING DAY. 
Thanksgivings of long ago as recalled by 
the oldest living native of your city. The 
abundance of food and the sports of early 
days. 

23. THESTATUS OF MUS- 
TACHES. Do local barbers think these 
lip ornaments are on the decline or in- 
crease? Styles in mustaches; longest ones 
in barbers’ recollections. 

24. A LOCAL AVIATRIX WHO 
HAS A NUMBER OF CROSS-COUN- 
TRY FLIGHTS TO HER CREDIT. How 
she was bitten by the aviation “bug”; 
number of flying hours she has logged; 
close calls. 

25. THE POPULARITY OF RUM- 
MAGE SALES LOCALLY. Slant: the 
magnetic appeal of the sale of a person’s 
household effects to neighbors and friends. 
How church organizations and clubs spon- 
sor such sales for the raising of funds. 

26. A CENTENARIAN OR NEAR- 
CENTENARIAN OF YOUR CITY 
WHO STILL DRIVES AN AUTOMO- 
BILE. His, or her, good eyesight and rules 
for safe driving. Has he ever been involved 
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in a traffic accident? How long has he 
been driving? 

27. PUTTING THE WHAMMY 
ON A PERSON! Ask local policemen 
about root doctors who have claimed to 
“victims” that they could apply a curse. 
Frequency of whammy cases. 

28. “DO YOU LIKE YOUR 
GIVEN NAME?” Put this question to 
city and county officials. How some of the 
officials received their names. Favorite 
names. 

29. A BLIND PERSON OF YOUR 
SECTION WHO WRITES POETRY. 
Slant: how the subject creates colorful 
scenes in verse despite his blindness. Publi- 
cations in which his, or her, poems have 
appeared. Other talents displayed by him. 

30. METHODS USED TO IN- 
CREASE CHURCH MEMBERSHIP IN 
YOUR CITY. See the pastors. Churches 
with the fastest growing rolls. 





Philadelphia Market Letter 
(Continued from page 37) 


two junior novels for Macrae-Smith, From 
This Day Forward, which touches on the 
problem of divorce, and For A Whole Life- 
time, the story of a girl who falls in love 
out of her class. As for non-fiction, Miss 
Rotter will consider any good idea for any 
age-group. She would always rather see a 
complete juvenile manuscript than an out- 
line with sample chapters. “In the juvenile 
field, an author isn’t giving himself a good 
enough chance unless he submits the whole 
book,” she says. 

The Westminster Press is more than just 
the book department for the Presbyterian 
Board of Christian Education, Witherspoon 
Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. Commercial pub- 
lishers of fiction for the past 10 years, the 
firm is now going into the field of non- 
fiction with the publication, in October, of 
Tanya Matthews’ Journey Between Free- 
doms. According to Paul Hoffman, tall and 
spare adult trade editor, any idea for a 
good non-fiction book will be seriously con- 
sidered. “We’d even publish a cookbook,” 
he says. Fiction needs remain the same— 
serious or light novels, from 60,000 to 125,- 
000 words, with a positive point of view. 
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Hoffman insists that novels need not have 
a religious connotation and that sordidness 
and realism may be portrayed as long as 
the author avoids a negative presentation. 
Queries on non-fiction are welcome and re- 
ports on all manuscripts take about one 
month, longer during contest time. Inciden- 
tally, winners of the 1951 Westminster 
Novel Contest will be announced the end 
of this month. 

Although Westminster has concentrated 
on teen-age manuscripts in the past, Wil- 
liam Heyliger, juvenile book editor, is now 
considering manuscripts for the younger 
age-groups, 5 to 8 and 9 to 12 years. He 
will read both fiction and non-fiction. 

Paul L. Meacham is editor of the reli- 
gious book department here. Query first, 
with a table of contents, on undenomina- 
tional religious books. All payment at West- 
minster is on the usual royalty basis. 

The John C. Winston Co., 1010 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa., specializes in 
juvenile books for children from 9 to 12 
and for young people from 12 years up. 
Lengths run from 30,000 to 40,000 words 
for the younger age-group, and from 40,- 
000 to 60,000 words for the older group. 
Books may be contemporary novels, adven- 
tures, mysteries, sports, or Westerns. The 
big need here is for stories for girls in the 
9 to 12 age-group. A love interest is only 
permissible in teen-age stories. Writers 
should observe the following taboos: noth- 
ing in bad taste, no words which are de- 
rivatives of sacred words, no drinking or 
smoking. The Winston Co. publishes very 
few “flats,” and their Land of the Free 
Series is under the supervision of Erick 
Berry. Elizabeth Morton is editor. 

Winston’s adult department puts out un- 
denominational religious books of a general 
nature—on church membership, interpre- 
tation of the Bible, etc——but no fiction. 
Books may be any length, depending on the 
subject matter. Although the editors would 
rather see complete manuscripts, they will 
consider outlines with sample chapters. 
Payment is on a royalty basis. 


Religious Markets 


The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, 1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Phila- 








ARE YOU A SELLING WRITER? 


If not, my Coaching Plan will get you started. Cost 
low and results thrillingly satisfactory. Write for info 
and free talent quiz. y book MODERN WRITERS, 
now selling for $3.00. 


MARY KAY TENNISON 
Authors Agent and Counsellor 
16604 S. Berendo Ave. Gardena, Calif. 





KANSAS CITY MISSOURI TYPIST 


Prompt, expert work. Carbon copy. Minor cor- 
rections. Fifty cents, 1,000 words, 40c book size. 
Poetry .0!/oc per line. 20 Ib. Bond. 

EULA C. WOLFE 


610 Indiana Kansas City 1, Missouri 
CH 6372 








MANUSCRIPTS NEEDED 


ALL TYPES of material wanted for Agency 
Representation and possible publication in our 
magazine. Send at once for complete information. 


THE REJECTION SLIP MAGAZINE 
1725 Topanga Road Topanga, Calif. 








REWRITING GHOSTING COLLABORATION 


For Top Professionals or New Writers 
Send script or state requirements 
in letter and we quote fee. 


WRITERS one 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Promptly and accurately 
20-lb. bon 
50c per 1,000 words 
RUBY WATSON 


230 E. Ninth St. Apt. 210 u polis, Indi 
Tel.: LI 7027 














SONGWRITERS! 


PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF YOUR 
POEM OR MELODY IS A MUST! 


Established hit songwriter offers you: Song 
Analysis; Song Arranging; Music to your Poem, 
for nominal fee. FREE poem examination. Song- 
writing lesson free, upon request. State EXACTLY 
what you write . . . poems only, music only, or 
both poems and music. 


SONG SERVICE (Dept. WD) 


333 W. 56th Street New York 19, N. Y. 





| FIND THE BEST IN YOUR STORY 


and build it into brilliance, originality and appeal. You 
learn to “plot with power,’’ to write with confidence, 
to produce the kind of stories the editors buy. I rewrite 
1000 words to give you the best in plot and style. 


Very prompt service: $5 per story 


BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 































































































WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 





FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enables men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at #. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now selling 
their work to sell a lot more of it at higher prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 


WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 
take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And 
dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE 
to finish their copies before they go back to 
the desk to finish their "best story—so far." 


Come In— The Reading's Fine 


A five-month subscription ($1.00) is offered on 
our usual money back guarantee. If you don't 
like the third issue, drop us a postcard and we'll 
refund your money in full. Only a publisher 
with a genuine service to offer can make such 
@ guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 

22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 


C Enter my five-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 


( Enter my one-year subscription for which | 
enclose $2.50. 











delphia 3, Pa., has five open juvenile mar- 
kets: Story World, edited by Elizabeth F. 
Tibbals; Juniors, edited by Clara McLaugh- 
lin; "Teens, edited by Nettie Belle Butler; 
and Young People and The High Call, 
edited by Robert Elfers, former New York 
newspaperman. 

Story World, for boys and girls from 6 to 
8, wants short stories, 500 to 1,000 words, 
and how-to-make articles, 500 words. 
Editor Tibbals reminds writers that in 
stories for this age-group the animals may 
talk to each other but not to the humans. 
The magazine does not want serials, puz- 
zles, or informational articles. Juniors, for 
boys and girls from 9 to 12, is a better mar- 
ket than Story World. Needs here include 
stories, 1,500 to 2,200 words; informational 
articles, about 500 words; how-to-make 
articles, 1,000 words or less; serials of two 
to eight chapters (each chapter from 1,500 
to 2,200 words) ; puzzles; and poems under 
12 lines. Juniors does not want talking ani- 
mal stories, religious stories, cartoons, or 
anything too fanciful. Pay on both papers is 
up to $7.50 per 1,000 words; $1 to $4 for 
poems. Both buy photographs and picture 
spreads at $3 to $7 per picture. 

*Teens, for boys and girls from 13 to 18, 
uses two short stories, 1,500 to 2,000 words, 
weekly, and short articles on science, hob- 
bies, vocations, how-to-make-it. Pay is $15 
to $20 for stories and $8 to $12 for articles. 
Miss Butler is stocked up on serials for the 
next year. 

Elfers uses two short stories a week or 
one story and one serial installment in 
Young People, a magazine for young peo- 
ple over 18. Maximum length for stories 
and serial chapters is 2500 words, and the 
pay is one cent a word. The High Call, 
a quarterly for senior high young people, 
uses articles not over 1500 words and short 
news items about religious projects, activi- 
ties of local groups, recreation and organ- 
ization in the groups, personality pieces on 
young people in Christian work, etc. Full- 
length articles rate $7.50 to $15; short 
items, $2 to $3. 

Francis Whiting, editor of two adult 
publications, Home and Adult Class, is 







































































not much interested in free lance submis- 
. F, sions. Writers who want to submit to these ~ 
igh- or to Baptist Leader, the remaining publi- Beginners 
ler; cation at this house, should send a stamped, 
‘all, addressed envelope for “Manuscript Mar- Only 
ork ket,” a leaflet which describes in detail 
what the Baptist publications want to buy. 
) to The Judson Press, the book department 
rds, here, publishes a limited number of reli- 
rds, gious books judged to be of real signifi- 
in cance. Miles W. Smith, the editor, says, N THE 15th of each month, WRIT- 
nay “Books must prove helpful to thoughtful ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
ans, Christians and must be well-written.” He | group of students in its Beginners’ In- 
UzZ- wants to see complete manuscripts, but dividual Course in Short Story Writing. 
for 9 queries will be answered. Judson Press is | Experienced students or writers with a 
lar- not in the market for adult fiction. good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
ude The 134-year-old American Sunday- | A monthly group of sincere students will 
nal School Union Publishing Co., 1816 Chest- be accepted and trained. 
ake nut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa., has four open The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
two markets: Sunday-School World, a monthly | in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
500 magazine for Sunday-school superintend- in writing and painstakin ly explain how 
der ents, teachers, and workers; Sunday-School 4 write _ stories. The course lasts 
m 6 at Home, a quarterly magazine for use in a ee 
a homes; Young People’s Paper, a weekly RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 
_ paper for young people from 16 to 23; and in Writing will not suddenly become 
for ' Youth’s Story Paper, a weekly for children professional writers, nor will they be able 
ure from 8 to 15. For detailed listing of needs | to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
on these publications, send a stamped, ad- | paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
18, dressed envelope for the pamphlet, “In- | understand a few secrets of professional 
‘ds, formation for Free Lance Contributors.” writing, and be able to compose ‘good 
ob- William J. Jones, the dynamic Welshman | readable English in the approved editorial 
515 who edits here, says that Youth’s Story Pa- form. Only sincere students desired. 
les. per particularly needs serials and short The price of this course is quite reason- 
the stories, each chapter or story not to run able.* You will have —s to study 
over 1500 words, and devotional fillers. onder } uperionced, a ett editors, 
, ‘ who will take an individual interest in your 
or Sunday-School World needs articles on progress. Complete details and an outline 
in Sunday-school work and related phases of | of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
e0- Christian education work. Material for all will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
‘ies | — the house’s publications must be evangelic- | I@UIFIES- 
the | ally-slanted and non-sectarian. Payment We invite you to reply at once. 
all, } varies, reports take one or two months, 
dle, and seasonal material must be submitted rg gy yl 
ort five to six months before publication date. Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
vi- Writers who can prepare vacation Bible- ou teasnarene. 
sa school material should query. The Com- fp ooo... sccesssssacsesesscssesceesseseesen 
on pany is doing no book publishing at this 
ill- time. I 5 sins dices en cw weiteaanncgan ceases scien senenes 
ort The Presbyterian Board of Christian ee i a ice ears MEK cinccsawuenween 
Education, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadel- *We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
ult phia 7, Pa., also puts out a pamphlet, story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
is “Suggestions to Writers,’ which describes back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 

manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST, 
do so this month. Send us your manuscript, 
and, if you wish, the rejection slip of the last 
Magazine to which you sent it. Our fees are 
most reasonable. We guarantee satisfaction. 
Most of our criticism checks are made out 
for less than ten dollars, a small sum to find 
out information that may prove invaluable 
to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates far a complete, constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market informetion about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1.25 for each 1000 
werds. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
werds is $6.25. After 5,000 words the fee 
is 75¢ for each additional thousand words. 
Above 10,000 words, the fee is 60c for each 
edditional thousand. Minimum, $1.25. $3.00 
for report on typewritten novels. Verse five 
cents the line; minimum, $1.00 per poem. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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what it wants to buy for its four weekly 
story papers: Stories, edited by Evelyn 
Nevin for children from 6 to 8; Forward, 
edited by Catherine C. Casey for young 
people from 16 to 23; Venture, for boys 
and girls from 12 to 15, edited by Aurelia 
Reigner; and Trailblazer, for boys and girls 
from 9 to 11, edited by Evelyn Nevin. 
Trailblazer and Stories are always in need 
of short stories, from 1500 to 1800 words 
for the former, from 400 to 800 words for 
the latter. These should have action and 
plot interest, and the characters should be 
the same age as readers of the papers. 
Forward needs longer stories, close to 3000 
words in length. Here, too, the market 
is open; because of the age-group to which 
the paper appeals, the editor has to com- 
pete with higher-paying general juvenile 
magazines. The papers invariably need 
how-to-make articles—good ideas for gad- 
gets which can be made with inexpensive 
materials, plus clear directions for their 
construction. Note from Editor Reigner: 
since tobacco (also liquor) is taboo in 
the Presbyterian papers, pipe cleaners are 
out as building material. Pay is a half 
cent a word up for prose and 10 cents a 
line for poetry. 

Presbyterian Life, in the same building 
with the Ledger Syndicate at 321 S. Fourth 
St., Philadelphia 6, Pa., has the largest cir- 
culation of any Protestant religious maga- 
zine in the U. S. Starting in 1948, the bi- 
weekly publication has gained a circula- 
tion of 460,000. Robert J. Cadigan, a for- 
mer free lancer, edits. The magazine pays 
2 cents a word for 2000-word articles— 
thought pieces, current affairs in relation 
to Protestant Christianity, public figures 
who are churchmen, how-to’s dealing with 
church government and institutions, etc. 
Cadigan explains that he does not want 
articles about this-or-that Presbyterian pas- 
tor—there are just too many good Presby- 
terian pastors; an article must have a more 
unusual angle. The editor prefers a query 
with a lead paragraph and outline on 
full-length pieces. Presbyterian Life also 
buys 300 to 800-word news items on what 
Protestant churches and people are doing 
—if there’s an unusual angle. No poetry is 
used here and no fiction, except for one 
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BOOKS... 









GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 
Desk Standard Dictionary ...... 3.50 


U: i 00 
Eee 
Dicti of Thoughts ........ 4.9% 
English Grammar Simplified . . 50 
ames C. Fernald 


of Good Writing.. 4.75 
Robert Penn Warren 

Handbook of Synonyms Antonyms 3.00 
Fernald 

Protection and aerating of 


Roget’s Thesaurus ............. 1.50 
The “Said” ‘Book ae 2.50 
The “Sophisticated S onym’? 2.50 
The Substitute for “‘Very” ...... 2.50 
Webster’s Dictionary .......... 1.50 
Western Words ...............- 3.00 
Adams 
CARTOONING 
Anyone Can Draw ............. 2.95 
Zaidenberg 
Art of Cartooning ......... 1,00 
Thorndike 
torial Cartooning ........... 2.75 
Spencer 
How to Create Gags ........... 2.00 
Carteon Consultenis 
DETECTIVE WRITING 
Criminal Investigation 3.50 
- anes & O’Connel 259 
ystery Fiction ............... J 
Ww, eerie Bote aw 
nting tective ystery 
PRS 2.75 
JUVENILE WRITING 
Juvenile Success Secrets ......... 2.00 
Will Herman 
Writing Juvenile Fiction ...... : 2 
Whitney 
MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 
Article Wri & Marketing .... 5.50 
George Bird 
How To Write for Homemakers... 3.00 
Richardson & Callahan 
T in Article Writing.... 3.50 
Robeson Bailey 
Editor bag 
& lisher Ni r 
195 Photo. Alamanac........... 1.75 
1951 Writer’s Market .......... 3 
Mathieu & Jones 
The 1951 Writer’s Yearbook . 50 
Summer Theatres .............. 1,00 
Leo Shull 
NOVEL WRITING 
Craft of Novel Writing ......... 2.75 
Burac 
ue of the Novel ......... 2.60 
Hew to Write A Novel ......... 3.50 
How to Were and Sell a Nevel.. 3.60 
codlerd 
World of Fiction ............... 3.50 
rnard DeVoto 
Y WRITING 
Human Nature of Playwriting 4.00 










‘eranger 





PLOT CONSTRUCTION 





SHORT STORY WRITING 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 
How to Write Short Stories That 
Editors Buy, Earl Reed Silvers 2.00 


—_ ~ of the anort Short Story 1.00 | Narrative Technique ........... 3.00 
Wycliffe H Thomas Uzze 
Basic Formulas rae Fiction ...... 2.50 | The Short Story ............... 3.75 
101 Fi kel & treet si. oe 
os Vee eee hewn . Short Story Writing ......... 2.00 
Plotting 43 Every Kind of Tremaine 
Writing, Woodford .......... .50 | Write the Short Short .......... 3.50 
Pes ince wasidivnwice sans 25.00 Elwood 
William Wallace Cook Writers: Try Short Shorts ...... 3.00 
Soon ane Simplified ........ 2.50 Mildred I. Reid 
Magazi ; 9 
36 Repeats eaations SE Sere ere 2.00 a me Fiction ...... 2. »” 
SS  . 2.50 | Writing the Confession Story .... 2.50 
Mildred I Reid Collet 
Writing: > & Devices ...... 3.50 Weng the Short Short Story.... 2.50 
Campbell Kammerman 








... FOR WRITERS 





After careful study of publishers’ cata- 
logues, Wrrrer’s Dicest recommends 
these to its readers for their interesting 

authoritative information. Sold on 





a money: guarantee. 
POETRY 
An Editor Looks at Poetry ...... 2.00 


Stanton A. Coblentz 


Complete Rhyming Dictionary... 2.00 
,. sade Woo +] 
First ppenetes «ee 2.00 


Rebert vee 
How to Revise er Oe oe 1.50 
Anne Hamilte 
How to Write dons That Sell ... 2.95 
Arthud Korb 
Seven Principles of Poetry ...... 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 
Rhyming Dictionary 3.50 


Clement Wood 
Verse Writing Simplified ....... 1.50 
Robert K. Buell 
we and Sell Pop. Songs ....... 1.50 
Kenny 
ey Ft and Siting Greeting 1: 
Writing Light _ secelateeet wheal 2.00 
Richard Armour 
riting Your Poem ............ 2.75 
Lawrence Zillman 
RADIO 
ee are 3.00 
Nerman Corwin 
Pointers on Radie Writing ...... 2.00 
PF Niggli 
> af Television Writing ..... 6.50 
ie 
Radin Sk es and How to 
 ., Seer 2.00 
ixon 
TELEVISION 
Best TV Plays of the Year ....... 4.50 
—S eyeion Writing ..... 6.50 
bike He for Lene eee 4.75 
nic H 
Your Casae it Television ...... 3.50 
Kaufman & Colodzin 





ISCELLANEOUS 
Art of Usetal eae 3.50 
W. itkins 
3.50 


Characters Make Your Story .... 
Maren Elwood 
Editor to Author, The Letters of 
Maxwell E. Perkins 3 


[eiseGacws 75 
_ i i i TE 2.00 
Sidney Cox 
— to + Writing ...... 2.95 
i H. Garrison 
I ay * ae | ee 2.50 
The Magazine World......... 5.65 
Wolseley 
Letters of Alexander Woollcott. . fy ro 
Let’s Write About You ......... 
Charles Carson 
111 Don’ts for Writers .......... 3.00 
aren Elwood 
SS eee 4.00 
L. D’Orsay 
po ere 3.00 
Jack Woodford 
WONG WD BIO 5 oo oo ons sss 0ese 5.00 
Marjorie E. Skillin @ 
Robert ay 
Workin —— oe 1.50 
Writers Help Yourselves ....... 2.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 
Writers : Here* Oe ee 1.00 
Mildred I, Reid 
riters: Learn to Earn ........ 2.50 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writer’s Notebook .............. 4.00 
W. Somerset Maugham 
Writing Non-Fiction ........... 3.00 
Walter S. Campbell 
The Writing of Fiction ......... 3.50 
A. S. ph Ban 
Writers’ Paper Kit ............. 6.20 
The Writing Trade ............ 2.50 
aul R. Reynolds 
Writing for Love or Money ..... 3.50 
Norman Cousins 
Writing—Idea to Printed Page... 5.95 
_Glen Gundell 
ere 2.75 


Scott Meredith 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid. 
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“SPLENDID!” says Leading New 
York Publisher of Tooker Assignment 


Two of My Ghosted Books 
Have Sold Over 10,000 Copies 


Outstanding Ghosting; Competent, Sympa- 
thetic Revision ; Creative Criticism ; Sales Offer 
in Cooperation with New York Agents. 

More than Twenty Years’ Experience as 
Magazine Editor, successful free lance, critic 
and publisher. Author of “The Day of the 
Brown Horde" and numerous other books, 
short stories, articles own and collaborative. 
Consideration Reading $1.00 each for short 
stories. Covers sales offer if salable, brief criti- 
cism, or suggestion of further work, separate 
fee to be arranged. Books $5.00. 


My technical books: ‘“‘Writing for a Living,” (cloth, 
20 pe) $2.50; ‘How to Publish Profitably’’ (paper) 
$1.00; ‘Atomic Short Story Technique” (paper) $1.00. 


RICHARD TOOKER 
P.O. Box 148 Phoenix, Arizona 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Edited for spelling, punctuation, awkward phrases, 

paragraphing, compounding, hyphenation, etc., and 

typed on good bond with one carbon, $1.00 thousand. 
Extensive Rewriting by Arrangement 


R. K. SHIPLEY 
2979 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia 34, Pa. 











FAME—FORTUNE—FUN 


e 

@ Let us help you achieve these goals. Our expert 
@ guidance, frank criticism and dynamic sales will turn 
@ your books, stories, plays, articles and poems into 
@ dollars. We specialize in beginners. 
2 
@ 
* 
@ 


AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS' SERVICE 
24-25 77th Street Jackson Heights, New York 
SSOOOSOSOSOSSHOSSSOOSSESCSESSSCOECS 





SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 


J. CHAS. McNEIL, A.B. 
Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 











600-word story per issue for children from 
4 to 10. 

The Sunday School Times, 325 N. 13th 
St., Philadelphia 5, Pa., buys spiritual, defi- 
nitely Christian 1500-word unsigned edi- 
torials; 500 to 1200-word articles describ- 
ing good methods or plans actually used 
in Sunday schools; and short, Christian 
verse, 8 to 16 lines. Payment is $5 per 1000 
words for articles and $2 to $4 for verse, 
on acceptance. Few pictures are bought 
and no fiction. Philip E. Howard, Jr. edits 
the Times, which is a Protestant but un- 
denominational paper. 


The United Lutheran Publishing House, 
1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa., pub- 
lishes The Lutheran, a small-size weekly 
magazine. Dr. G. Elson Ruff, the editor, 
says he needs articles under 2000 words: 
human interest stories about well-known 
people engaged in work of interest to 
church people, personal Christian experi- 
ence stories, historical, biographical sketch- 
es which are relevant today, informational 
and instructive articles on Christian faith 
and ideology—no thought pieces. Fiction, 
less in demand here, should run from 100 
to 2000 words and should be slanted to a 
church paper, that is, illustrate some ethical 
principle or Christian experience. Dr. Ruff 
pays from one to two cents a word for 
copy, $5 a picture; he likes to see photo- 
graphs with articles. The Lutheran does 
not use poetry. 


The Muhlenberg Press, the book depart- 
ment here, publishes about 12 books a year, 
fiction manuscripts with Christian rele- 
vance and non-fiction pertaining to Chris- 
tian thought and life. Dr. Ruff wants to 
be queried before a manuscript is sub- 
mitted. There is no Rung Award Contest 
running at this time. 





only $10.00. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 
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ROBERT OBERFIRST Offers Personal Training in Writing the Short-Short 


WRITERS: By special request am offering a low-priced training period in writing short-shorts from idea to 
completed story. No printed lessons or stereotyped instruction. The training is entirely personal, suited to 
each individual writer, and covers a period of 3 months.* My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT 
STORY, and book, SHORT SHORT STORIES. sent free to each enrolled student. *3 months’ instruction 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SERIALS, ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS: Reading and handling fees: $2 up to 
1,500 words; $1 per 1,000 words thereafter; novels, $10; poems, $1 each. 
AUTHOR: TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT SHORT, $2; SHORT SHORT STORIES, $2; 
CO-AUTHOR: WRITING THE SHORT STORY, $2.50. 















P.O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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Who will be Editor- of-the- Year? 


Nominations now open 





Help choose 
W. D.'s December 





cover editor 











Writer's Digest readers are invited to select the editor who has done the most for 
free lance writers and who deserves the title editor-of-the-year. Announcement of the 
winner will be made in the December issue of Writer's Digest and the editor's picture 
will appear on the front cover. Here are some suggested qualifications for the editor- 
of-the-year. 

Has the editor of your choice discovered new writers, started them on their way to 
successful careers, poe encouraged other writers to become better craftsmen? 

Does the editor of your choice have a record of prompt reports and prompt pay- 
ments? Does he re-assign to authors the rights he doesn't immediately use? 

Has the editor of your choice given the publishing business a boost | creating a 
new type of layout, writing, or reportorial style or by changing outmoded ways of 
thinking in the business. 

Your choice may be editor-in-chief, managing editor, associate editor, depart- 
mental editor or assistant editor on the publication or broadcasting station for which 
he or she works. Use your own judgment. Who is the editor-of-the-year? Nominations 
may be sent at any time between now and October |, 1951. 








Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


My nomination for editor-of-the-year is 


NS RC a Ae £ fio ln eke te NE EON a ED. EEE RON RO ae eee, 


If you care to attach the reasons for your nomination on a separate sheet of paper, the editors of 
Writer's Digest will appreciate having them. 














Discerning Writers Seeking 


LITERARY HELP 


Consult a Professional 


uels to help her write His Eye is on 
the Sparrow; the Duke of Windsor 
was aided with his memoirs A King’s 
Story by Charles T. V. Murphy; Thirty 
Seconds Over Tokyo was bylined by Ted 
Lawson, with Bob Considine doing the 
editing; Betty Martin wrote Miracle at 
Carville with the help of Evelyn Wells; and Ivers McCrary had the 
collaboration of Charles Carson when she wrote The Greater Sin. 


E west WATERS got Charles Sam- 


These writers wanted results and could not afford to experiment with well-meaning 
“critics” who were unpublished and unknown. They followed the assumption that only 
a writer can write and took their problems to scribes who could show published evidence 


of their capabilities. 


Before I announced myself as a literary counsellor I had earned a reputation as a 
professional writer on two continents. To date I have sold over 1100 stories and articles 
to 42 magazines here and in Europe. Four of my books have been published, and my 


forthcoming American novel will be announced shortly in this magazine. 


If you believe in yourself and the story you are writing, get my free folder entitled 
“Literary Help’’ which describes my counselling service. I provide manuscript editing, 


corrective criticism or complete revision, depending on your specific needs. 





Get your copy of my Directory of Literary 
Agents, containing the names and addresses 
of 115 agents, with 5000 words of valuable 
commentary. Price 25c, coin. 











CHARLES Interviews by arrangement only 
601 SOUTH VERMONT, LOS ANGELES 5 








